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GUARANTEED JOB OPPORTUNITY ACT 



TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1987 

U.S. Senate, Subcommittee on Employment and Pro- 
ductivity, AND Subcommittee on the Handicappep, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Joint Hearing convened, pursuant to notice, at 9:45 a.m., in 
Room SD-430, Dii ksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paul Simon 
(Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Simon, Harkin, Weicker, and Cochran. 

Senator Simon. The hearing will come to order. 

I am sure my colleague. Senator Harkin, the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped who should be chairing this 
meeting would not object to my calling the hearing to order very 
briefly. Let me hold off with any opening statements until afttr 
our first witness. Congressman Bill Coyne of Pennsylvania, because 
he has been waiting here for some time. He is one of the really fine 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

If you can join us up here now, maybe we will hold off on open- 
ing statements. Would my colleague from Connecticut be willing to 
hold off any opening statements? 

Senator Weicker. Mr. Chairman, I agree 100 percent. As a 
matter of fact, I am going to hr"3 my statement submitted for the 
record, as I do want to hear fium all the witnesses. As you know, 
there is a Holocaust ceremony in the Capitol Rotunda and I think 
it is essential we get right down to hearing the witnesses. 

Senator Simon. We will open this hearing in 60 seconds. 

Senator Weicker. It is now official. 

Senator Harkin. We have refrained from opening statements so 
we could get on with Congressman Bill Coyne's testimony. If it is 
okay, we will go ahead and hear him and then each of us can 
have 

Senator Weicker. I ask unanimous consent that mine be placed 
in the record. 

Senator Harkin. Then I will ask unanimous consent that mine 
be placed in the record also. I will follow suit with my two leaders. 
Senator Simon. I will ask that also. 

Let me add one minute's worth of commentary. We are talking 
about unemployment. There is no group where the unemployment 
rates are more dramatic than among Americans with disabilities, 
and one of the most dramatic statistics I have seen recently is that 
among employable blacks with disabilities, the unemployment rate 
is 82 percent, and among the other 18 percent the average income 

(1) 
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is $4,000 a year in this good and great and rich country. We can do 
a lot better than that in America. 

I will enter my full statement in the record. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you both very much, and our former col- 
league from the House, Congressman Coyne, from the 14th District 
of Pennsylvania Welcome to the joint meeting of the two Subcom- 
mittees, Senator Simon of the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Productivity, and the Subcommittee I chair, on the Handicapped. 
You are welcome to the Subcommittee proceedings and we are hon- 
ored to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM COYNE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 14th CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you, Senatoi. I want to congratulate Senator 
Simon and Senator Harkin and Senator Weicker and the panel for 
addressing an issue that I think is very important, one of the most 
important issues that we face in the Congress of the United States 
and that is unemployment across the nation. It is heartening to 
think that there are Senators in the United States Senate who con- 
cern theniselves with sufficiency of the employment opportunities 
of people in this nation. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify in support of 
the Guarantee Job Opportunities Program. I believe this bill fills 
an important gap in the current employment and job training 
equation in this country by establishing a program of public sector 
jobs for the hard-core unemployed. 

While the existing Federal jobs training program has been suc- 
cessful in placing thousands of Americans in new jobs during the 
past several years, all of those jobs have been in the private sector. 
One problem with this approach is that it has tended to place a dis- 
proportionate emphasis on holding down the program's costs. One 
consequence of this policy has been that those jobless considered 
the most difficult to place in the private sector have often been ne- 
glected. 

The focus has been, unfortunately, on iinding jobs for those with 
extensive or specific jobs skills and those with high school or post- 
secondary education. Those lacking the right skills or a formal edu- 
cation all too often find themselves shunted to the end of the job 
line. In other words, those needing the least amount of training or 
the fe^vest number of support services have the highest probability 
of receiving assistance. 

On the other hand, it strikes me that this approach to the prob- 
lem of unemployment unfairly discriminates against those with the 
greatest need, the youth, minor: " s, and the disabled. Yet, despite 
the achievements of the current l^ederal program, there ^re still at 
least ten million Americans who want to work but cannot find a 
job. Where are these jobless supposed to turn for help? 

I think one place is the program that this panel and Senator 
Simon and Senator Harkin have proposed. Your proposal is de- 
signed to compliment the current Federal job training program and 
address some of its djficiencies. I am especially pleased to note that 
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discouraged v/orkers are among the jobless that the guaranteed job 
opportunities program will assist in finding meanin^ul work in 
our economy. 

This group of jobless all too often finds itself overlooked by the 
experts and by the statistics. They are the hidden unemployed, 
people who have a history of hard work, who want to work, but 
who have become so frustrated at the lack of opportunities that 
they are convinced that no jobs exist for them and as a result they 
have simply stopped looking for job opportunities. 

In addition to discouraged workers, there is another group, the 
handicapped, that face formidable obstacles every day to obtaining 
gainful employment, even in strong economic times. These barriers 
to employment for the handicapped have been too slow in coming 
down. 

There is simply no justification for denying employment, espe- 
cially in the public sector, to any disabled American. A rec3nt poll 
indicates that nearly half of America's disabled believe there is a 
lack of opportunity in the private sector for them. That is a dis- 
tressing view, considering that this poll clearly demonstrates an 
overwhelming eagerness, willingness and desire of disabled Ameri- 
cans to work. 

The private sector's record, by its own account, has not been 
strong on hiring the disabled. A survey of corporate managers re- 
vealed that 35 percent of the companies that they work for had not 
hired a disabled person in the past three years, and yet these same 
executives concede that it costs no more to employ a disabled 
person than one who is not. 

Hopefully, your legislation can open some eyes as well as some 
doors for the disabled. It is encouraging to see the emphasis you 
place on education as an integral part of any job training and em- 
ployment plan. A well-educated work force has been and will con- 
tinue to be our most effective weapon in the highly competitive 
international marketplace. We clearly need a workforce that can 
adapt its skills to the demands of tomorrow's industries. 

1 can assure you that in my western Pennsylvania district of 
Pittsburgh, there would be no shortage of displaced and discour- 
aged workers who would be eager to rejoin the workforce. The pro- 
gram outlined in your proposal offers them that chance and pro- 
vides the added attraction of job counseling so that these workers 
can find permanent employment in the private sector. 

These are not people who are looking for a handout from the 
government, nor do they expect something for nothing. I think 
they represent the majority of the unemployed that your bill tar- 
gets for help. 

Again, I want to congratulate Senator Simon on this bill that I 
think takes a giant step toward improving the prospects for mil- 
lions of jobless who through no fault of their own oee themselves 
shut out of existing job training employment opportunities. 

I intend to vigorously support this important legislation in the 
House and I look forward to enactment by Congress and being 
signed into law by the President. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Harkin, Bill, thank you very much for a fine statement. 
Again, I am honored that you would take the time from your busy 
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schedule to come over here and support this important piece of leg- 
islation. 

I do not have any questions. Senator Simon? 

Senator Simon, No, I do not have any questions, I simply want to 
join in commending you for showing the sensitivity and the willing- 
ness to provide leadership on this. It becomes very easy, particular- 
ly with the way we finance political campaigns, to be paying atten- 
tion to the wishes and whims of the powerful, rather than helping 
people who really need help in our society. You are one of those 
who are standing up to help people who really need help and I 
commend you. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. Senalor Weicker? 

Senator Weicker. I associate myself with the comments of my 
colleagues. It was a fine statement. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Bill. 

[The opening statements of Senators Simon, Weicker, Harkin, 
and the prepared statement of Senator Stafford will now be insert- 
ed in the record at this point:] 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAUL SIMON 

Senator Simon. The Subcommittee on Employment and Produc- 
tivity has been conducting hearings on S. 777, the Guaranteed Job 
Opportunity bill I introduced to give an opportunity to all Ameri- 
cans who want to wjrk an opportunity to be productive. Senator 
Harkin suggested that his Subcommittee on the Handicapped join 
us to look at the employment situation of Americans with disabil- 
ities. I am pleased that we are meeting together today. 

We know that the figures are startling. Of some 27 million 
Americans of working age who are disabled, only about p^e 
working. According to census dat^, the unemployment rate among 
black disabled Americans is around 84%. These figures show the 
overwhelming proportions of an unemployment problem we have 
simply ignored for too long. Because a large percentage of these in- 
dividuals have lost all hope of ever being employed and are not ac- 
tively seeking work, they represent a largely unseen part of our na- 
tion's unemployment picture. And they represent an uncounted 
share of the human potential of our country. 

It is important for us to get these statistics on the record, to 
draw more attention to these realities and to begin to see just what 
these figures mean in terms of lives without hope ana lost produc- 
tivity. This hearing will put some of the information on the record 
and will give us an opportunity to look at specific recommenda- 
tions for making inroads into the complex unemployment problem 
of persons with disabilities. 

The picture is not without hope. When we have made an effort 
through legislation to get people with disabilities into productive 
work— through the Rehabilitation Act, for e.xample— that effort 
has been enormously successful. There are no areas of federal in- 
volvement where we have seen more of an economic benefit to the 
nation, and the benefits in terms of human lives has been incalcu- 
lable. We have many examples of ways in which the ''abilities" of 
the disabled have enriched society. But when millions cf our citi- 
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zens with disabilities continue to live at home, with less income, 
less social life, and less hope than other Americans, it is clear that 
we have not done enough. 

The richest resource our nation has is its human potential. We 
cannot afford to continue to lose this potential. For human, social 
and economic reasons, we must do more to move people from de- 
pendency to productivity. I know we will hear some helpful recom- 
mendations today on how we can do that, and I look forward to the 
testimony. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR LOWELL WEICKER, JR. 

Senator Weicker. Today the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Productivity and the Subcommittee on the Handicapped meet joint- 
ly to hear testimony on the stature of employment for individuals 
with disabilities. 

The interests of our two subcommittees overlap when it comes to 
issues related to the employment of persons with disabilities. The 
Rehabilitation Act, which is under the jurisdiction of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Handicapped, has been enormously successful in get- 
ting disabled people employed. Yet the unemployment statistics 
among the disabled indicate that the Rehabilitation Act programs 
are not enough. It is my hope that, by working together, these sub- 
committees will ensure that the needs of disabled Americans are 
recognized in any comprehensive employment legislation Congress 
considers. 

Disabled individuals have demonstrated their capabilities. It i. 
now up to us to continue to build upon their proven track record of 
success in becoming independent, productive taxpayers. 

Last year, we made substantial strides forward in this regard 
through amendments to the Rehabilitation and Education of the 
Handicapped Acts. Last month, amendments were inclu^ in the 
Senate-passed Jobs for Employable Individuals Act to further en- 
hance employment opportunities for the disabled. And this year, 
we will reauthorize the Developmental Disabilities Act, which con- 
tains an important employment priority for States. 

But again, we are not doing enough. Today we will hear testimo- 
ny on the status of employment from the perspective of disabled 
individuals themselves, and their employers. Thib testimony will be 
critical in helping both subcommittees understand what additional 
challenges remain for us to increase employment opportunities for 
all disabled individuals, regardless of the severity of their disabil- 
ity. 

Finally, I would like to commend Senator Simon, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity, and Senator 
Harkin, chairman of the Subcommittee on the Handicapped, for 
holding this joint hearing, and I look forward to working with 
them and the other subcommittee members during this session of 
Congress to address the employment needs of disabled individuals. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR TOM HARKIN 

Senator Harkin, I want to take just a moment if I may to say 
how pleased I am that the Subcommittee on Employment and Pro- 
ductivity, undei the chairmanship of Senator Simon, has chosen to 
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focus on the unemployment of handicapped persons. It's refreshing 
to see the heeds of disabled Americans addressed by the Senate 
outside of the traditional setting of the Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped. Thank you Mr. Chairman for agreeing to this joint 
hearing. 

Although I am the new chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped, it doesn't take a great deal of experience or insight 
to figure out that when we have two-thirds of all disabled Ameri- 
cans between the ages of 16 and 64 unemployed, and when two- 
thirds of that group want to work, but can't find or afford employ- 
ment, we've got'a real problem. 

As a nation, we've progressed in our attitudes toward people 
with disabilities. We're beginning to view people with handicaps in 
terms of what they can do, not in terms of their limitations. How- 
ever, we as a nation have a long way to go. Discrimination on the 
basis of handicap is still a major problem facing disabled people. 
Disabled people lack adequate training and education to enter the 
competitive employment market. They also face disincentives to 
employment. For some, in order for job opportunities to be mean- 
ingful, there must be accessible transportation, attendent care, and 
other necessary support services. 

I have a brother, an older brother, who because he was deaf was 
tcld by his teachers at the school for the deaf he attended in Iowa 
that he would become a baker. Well he didn't want to become a 
baker. But he did for a short period. Fortunately, he eventually 
found other employment which he enjoyed. Thus, I guess, given tht 
unemployment rate for handicapped persons, my brother was lucky 
to find any job at all. But, 've as a nation cannot conclude that jus- 
tice has been achieved when a handicapped person's opportunities 
and choices are limited. We must insist that handicapped persons 
have choices and that there are opportunities for advancement in a 
job. We must be talking about the same opportunities that nonhan- 
dicdpped individuals take for granted— the dignity of working, of 
moving up in a job, of failing now and then, and of becoming part 
of our towns and communities. 

In sum, we know that handicapped people are to be employed — 
we know that they want to be employed. We must ensure that 
handicapped people are provided the opportunities. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Stafford follows:] 
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SENATOR ROBERT STAFFORD 
OPENING STATEMENT 
JOINT HEARING 
APRIL 28, 1987 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I CONGRATULATE YOU ON CONDUCTING A HEARING ON 
THE VERY IMPORTANT TOPIC OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED 
INDIVIDUALS. 

CURRENTLY THE PRIMARY PROGRAM AVAILABLE TO TRAIN 
INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABLILITIES IS THE FEDERAL VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ACT- ACCORDING TO THE 1986 ANNUAL REPORT OF ^he 
REHABILITATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 79 PER CENT OF THE 227,652 
INDIVIDUALS REHABILITATED WERE Pl.ACtD IN C0MPE1IT1VE JOBS. IN 
VERMONT AND IN OTHER STATES THE REHABILITATION AGENCIES HAVE 
BECOME VERY INNOVATIVE IN SERVING THE GREATEST NUMBER OF 
INDIVIDUALS WITH LIMITED RESOURCES. PART OF THIS SUCCESS HAS 
BEEN THE STRONG INVOLVEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

GIVEN THE FACT THAT THERE ARE m MILLION DISABLED 
INDIVIDUALS OVER THE AGE OF 18 IN THIS COUNTRY AND ONLY FIVE 
MILLION OF THEM ARE EMPLOYED SPEAKS TO THE NEED THESE INDIVIDUALS 
HAVE IN BECOMING EMPLOYED. UNFORTUNATELY, THE IL.OME LEVEL OF 
DISABLED INDIVIDUALS IS LOWER THAN FOR ANY OTHER MINORITY GROUP 
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IN THIS COUNTRY. OVER 50 PER CENT OF DISA.iLED AMERICANS HAVE A 
HOUShHOLD INCOME OF $15,000 OR LESS- THIS IS MORE THAN TWICE 
THAT OF NOH-DISABLED AMERICANS. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THE STATISTICS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES OF THE 
LACK OF INCENTIVES TO ENCOURAGE THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED 
INDIVIDUALS. I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING FROM THE DISTINGUISHED 
WITNESSES WHO ARE WITH US TODAY. 
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Senator Harkin. Our next panel would be Humphrey Taylor, 
President, Louis Harris and Associates, New York City, and Harold 
Russell, Chairman, President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

Again, we welcome both of you to the panel. Harold, it is always 
good to see you again. 
Mr. Russell. It is always good to be here. 

Senator Ha^ikin. I am afraid I am going to have to apologize and 
leave for a fow minutes. We are having a markup in another com- 
mittee just down the hall, and I have to go to the markup of Sena- 
tor Itetzenbaum's subcommittee and then I will be right back. I 
will be back in 20 or 25 minutes. 

Senator Simon. And let me just add, if anyone needs an inter- 
preter here, there is an interpreter for the deaf. I guess we should 
be asking thv^ question in sign language and not 

Senator Harkin. Does anyone need an interpreter? 

Senator Simon. All right. Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. I am just told they are running late, so I do not 
have to leave right now. I can hear your fine testimony. Again, we 
certainly welcome you to the joint meeting of the two subcomniit- 
tees. 

I will just tell you that your statements will be made a part of 
the record in their entirety and you can proceed as you so desire, 
whichever one of you wants to go first. 

Mr. Taylor? 

STATEMENT OF HUMPHr:SY TAYLOR, 7.0UIS HARRIS & ASSOCI- 
ATES, INC., NEW YORK, NY; AND HaROLD RUSSELL, CHAIRMAN, 
PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, Senators, it is a , mege to be here 
again if, for reasons which are be>ond the \ ierstanding of a poll- 
ster, there has been a change in the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tees since my testimony at the beginning of last year. 

In that testimor *, I summarized the key findings of the first ever 
survey of a cross-section of disabled Americans. I will not waste 
your time repeating what I said then, except to emphasize one 
point, the enormous human, social and economic benefits which 
would flow from increasing the number of disabled people in paid 
employment. 

We found that there are some 27 million adult Americans living 
at home with physical, mental or psychological impairments, 
which, to put it in context, is larger than the number of adult 
black Americpns and almost twice the number of adult Hispanics. 

By almost any definition, these 27 million disabled Americans 
are uniquely underprivileged and disadvantaged. They are much 
poorer, much less well educated and, having much less social life, 
enjoy fewer amenities and have a lower level of life satisfaction 
than other Americans. 

The big divide within the disabled population is between those 
who work and those who do not work. The c\eta point overwhelm- 
ingly to the conclusion that the best way to improve the quality of 
life of most disabled Americans is to find them paid employment. 
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However, the saJ truth is that only one in four of the 19 million 
disabled people age 16 to 64 aie working full-time; a further 10 per- 
cent are working part-time, two-thirds are not working at all. And 
of this majority who are not working, fully two-thirds say they 
want to work. In other words, about 44 percent of all disabled 
adults under 65, that is almost 8.5 million people, want to work but 
cannot find a job. 

The challenge which was posed by the first survey was, there- 
fore, what can we do as a society to help find employment for more 
of these p^eople. 

An obvious question, of course, is could the private sector employ 
more of them, and, if so, what would it take to Tiake this happen. I 
was delighted, therpfc^e, when the Karris firm was asked by the 
International Center for the Disabled, the National Conference on 
the Handicapped, and the President's Commission on Employment 
of the Handicapped to conduct a new survey of private sector em- 
ployers to try to answer these questions. 

Let me add that this new survey was only made possible by gen- 
erous grants from three Federal Government agencies, the Office of 
Human Development Services, the Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration, and the Social Security Administration, as well as 
support from the J.M. Foundation and the private sector. 

This new survey, called ICD Survey II, Employing Disabled 
Americans, is based on 921 interviews with employers in large, 
medium size and smaller companies. At the risk of oversimplifying 
the findings, let me just check off a few which seem to be most rel- 
evant to this Committee: 

1. Disabled people make very good employees. Overwhelming ma- 
jorities of managers give disabled employees a good or excellent 
rating on their overall job performance. Disabled employees are 
highly rated by their employers on their overall job performance, 
on their willingness to work hard, on reliability, attendance a id 
punctuality, productivity, and desire for promotion. 

2. Cost is not a barrier to the increased employment of disabled 
people. A three-fourths majority of all three manager groups say 
that the average cost of employing a disabled person is about the 
same as the cost of employing a non-disabled person. 

3. Well, that is obviously very good news, but it is only a small 
part of the total picture. Unfortunately* strong performance eval- 
uations and an absence of cost barriers have not translated into 
widespread hiring of disabled employees. For example, only 43 per- 
cent of Equal Employment Opportunity officers in companies 
which have them say that their company has hired a disabled em- 
ployee in the previous twelve months, a finding which helps to ex- 
plain the low level of employment we repor'?d in our first survey. 

4. The biggest single barrier to the increas ^ employment of dis- 
abled people is the shortage of qualified job a>,, iicants. Companies 
that have not hired disabled people in the past tnree years say that 
a lack of qualified applicants is the most important reason. 

The message in this finding is very clear: Increase the pool of 
qualified disabled people through education and appropriate train- 
ing efforts and the number who find work will rise dramatically. 

5. A second key barrier is that few companies have established a 
policy or program for the hiring of disabled employees. Only 37 
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percent of managers say that their company has such a policy or 
program, and these are mostly large companies. These policies are 
important. Companies which have them are much more likely to 
hire disabled workers. 

The survey also underlines the importance of the vital role of 
raising the consciousness of middle managers about employing dis- 
abled people and ensuring that hiring policies are followed, a role 
for top management. 

6. Unfortunately, such leadership is rare. Managers generally 
display a low level of consciousness toward disabled people as a 
group. This is an important barrier to their increased employment. 

7. On a more positive note, the majority of managers say that 
their companies can provide in- house training for disabled employ- 
ees. 

8. Other positive findings deal vxith the rehabilitation of disabled 
employees. Most employers who have dealt with employees who 
become disabled say that a majority of these employees return to 
work. Most employers are supportive cf, and committed to, the re- 
habilitation of employees who become disabled. However, there is a 
fair amount of complacency. Most employers believe that the com- 
panies are already doing enough to rehabilitate disabled employees; 
only tiny minorities believe they should make any greater efforts. 

9. That finding underlines a level of complacency and a lack of 
consciousness of the problems of disabled Americans generally. For 
example, most managers think that their companies are already 
doing enough to employ disabled people and should not make 
greater efforts to employ them. 

10. We asked managers to rate the effectiveness of proposed 
changes, and we found that managers generally express strong sup- 
port for many diffe/3nt proposed initiatives and policy changes de- 
signed to help increase employment of disabled people. 

The proposals thought by employers to have the most potential 
were, in order of their perceived effectiveness: Establishing direct 
training and recruiting programs with f ^hools and vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies; having more companies provide internships or 
part-time jobs to disabled persons as an introduction to full-time 
jobs; having employers explain specific functional requirements as 
part of job descriptions for open positions; having the government 
provide additional tax deductions for expensive accommodations, or 
share in their cost; having the government subsidize salaries for se- 
verely disabled employees for a trial period, having disability pro- 
fessionals give technical assistance or counsel to employers for ac- 
commodations or problems with specific employees; and having 
chief executive officers establibh voluntary employment targets for 
disabled people. 

If I may very briefly summarize our findings, I would stress first 
of all the very important findings which are encouraging: 

That eniployers give their disabled employees high marks as 
hard working, reliable and p^-oductive employees; that the cost of 
employing disabled people is not a significant barrier in most cases; 
and that most employers appear to be willing to consider the em- 
ployment of more disabled people if they are qualified. 
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However, the evidence of this survey is that, without some new 
stimulation, the employment of disabled people is unlikely to in- 
crease significantly. Why? 

Because most managers think their companies are already doing 
enough to employ disabled people and should not make greater ef- 
forts to do so; most employers believe that the shortage of disabled 
job applicants with appropriate qualifications is a major barrier to 
their employing more disabled people; and because employers give 
the hiring of disabled people a lower priority than the hiring of 
people from minority groups. And disabled people are less likely 
than are minorities or the elderly to be viewed as an excellent 
source of employees, because they lack experience or qualificatio"^s. 

I conclude from the survey that efforts to increase the emp) )y- 
ment of disabled people will only succeed if there is an increase in 
the number of job applicants who are perceived by employers to be 
qualified, through better education and better training; and if em- 
ployers arf. pressured, cajoled, incented, or lead to give the employ- 
ment of disabled people a higher priority than they give it now. 

If that happens, millions of disabled people will enjoy much 
richer and fuller lives than they do today. Thousands of employers 
will have more productive and reliable employees, and we will all 
benefit through the many economic benefits which come from 
moving people from welfare and dependency into productive em- 
ployment. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Taylor follows:] 
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LouiS Harris ano associatcs Inc 



Statcisent of Humphrey Taylor 

President, Louis Harris and Associates, Inc 

Senate Subcocraittee on the Handicapped and 

Senate Subcotmitvee on Enploynent and Productivity 

April 28, 1987 

Washington, D.C. 



Mr. Chainaan, it is a privilege to be here again even if, for reasons which 
are beyond the understanding of a pollster, there has been a change in the 
Chalroanship of your CoEsoittees since ny testimony of January 1986. 

In that testiLiony I sunanarized the key findings of the first ever survey of 
a cross-section of disabled Americans. I won't waste your tine repeating what I 
said then -- excect on one point -- the enormous human, social and economic 
benefits which would flow from increasing the number of disabled people in paid 
employment . 

Among the most important findings of that survey were the following: 

(1) There are some 27 million adult An^ericans living at home with 
physical, mental or psychological impairments, which is larger than 
the number of adult black Americans and simost twice the number of 
adult Hispanics. 

(2) fly almost any definition these 27 million disabled Americans -re 
uniquely underprivileged and disadvantaged. They are much poorer, 
much less well educated and, have much less social life, enjoy few 
amenities and have a lower level of life satisfaction than other 
Americans. 

(3) The big divide, within the disabled population, is between those who 
work and those who do not work. The data point overwhelmingly to the 
conclusion that the best way to improve the quality of life o' most 
disabled Americans is to find them paid employment. 

, ) However^he sad^ f^r^th is that only one in four (25^:) of them 

milllon^poopl^Jjre working full One; a further ] 0% are working part 
timej two-thirds are not working at all. 

(5) Of this majority who are not working, fully two-thirds sav they want 
to work. Ir other words, about UhZ of all disabled adu'TK^-- that's 
alnost 4* million people -- want to work but can't find a Job. In 
most cases they don't even try to find one. 

The challenge which was posed by the first survey was therefore, "What can 
we do, as a society, to help tind eaploynent for these people?" 

An obvious question, of course, is -- could the private sector employ more 
of them? And, if so, what would it take to make this happen'' I was delighted, 
therefore, when the Harris firm was asked by the International Center fc r the 
Disabled , the National Council on the Handicapped , and the President's 
Conmission on Enployrcent of the Handicapped to conduct a new survey of private 
sector enp) overs to find the answers to these questions. 
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Let me add that this new survey was only made possible by generous grants 
from three federal government agencies, the Office of Huran Developraent 
Services , the Enploynent and Training Adnlnlstratlon . the Social Security 
Adpinistration , and by support from the J.M. Foundation and the private sector 

This new survey. The ICD Survey II; Employ-ng Disabled Araericans , li based 
on 921 Interviews with employers In large, medium size and smaller companies. 
At the risk of over-slmpllfying the findings,, let ae check off what I see as the 
roost relevant to your committees: 

(1) Disabled people nake very good employees . O/ervhelming majorities of 
managers give disabled employees a good or excellent rating on their 
overall job performance. Only one in twenty managers say that 
disabled employees" job performance Is only fair, and virtually no one 
says that they do poor work. Disabled employees are highly rated by 
their employers on their overall job performance, on willingness to 
work hard, on reliability, attendance and punctuality, productivity, 
and desire for promotion. 

Nearly all disabled employees are thought to do their jobs as well or 
better than other employees in similar jobs. 

(2) Cost IS not a barrier to the increased eoplovmenrt of disabled people 
A three-fourths najorlty of all three manager groups say that the 
average cost of employing a disabled person Is ebout the same as the 
cost of employing a non-disabled person. 

A Large majority of managers also say that making accommodations for 
disabled employees is not expensive. The cost of accommodations 
rarely drives the cost of employment above the average range of costs 
for all employees. 

(3) Well, that's all very good news. But It's only a small part of the 
picture Unfortunately. Strong performance evaluations and an 
absence of cost barriers have not translated Into widesprea d hiring of 
disabled emplovees . For example, only ^2% of EEO officers in 
conpanies which have them say that their company has hired a disabled 
employee in the past year -- a finding which helps to explain the low 
level of enployrent we reported In our first survey. 

(A) The biggest single barrier to the increased employment of disabled 
people IS the shortage of qualified job applicants . Companies that 
have not hired disabled people in the past three years say that a lack 
of qualified applicants is the most Important reason 

The message in this finding is clear: increase the pool of qualified 
disabled people through education and appropriate training efforts and 
the number who find work will rise dramatically. 

(5) A second key barrier is that few companies have established a policy 
or program for the hiring of disabled employees . Only 317. of L.ianagers 
say that their company has such a policy or program, and these are 
mostly large companies. These policies are Important. Companies with 
then are much more likely to hire disabled workers 
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Which underlines the fact revealed In other findings of our survey 
that top nanagers t'lay a vital role In raising the consciousness of 
middle managers about eoploylng disabled people, and ensuring that 
hiring policies are followed. 

(6) Unfortunately, such leadership U rarp. Managers generally display a 
low level of consciousness toward disabled p eople as a group. This Is 
an Important barrier to their Increased eoployioent . Clearly the 
consciousness of all managers -- top, middle, and line supervisors - 
tovard disabled people needs to be raised. 

(7) On a more positive note, the majority of mana gers say that their 
coapanles can provide In-house training fo r disabled employees. Sixty 
percent of top nanagers and 61Z of EEO officers spy their companies 
can do this. Among small businesses, however, only A6Z of managers 
say they can provide In-house training. 

(8) Other positive findings deal with the rehabilitation of disabled 
employees. Most employers who have dealt with employees who become 
disabled say that a majority of these employees return to work. Most 
employers are supportive of. and committed to. the rehabilitation of 
employees, who become disabled . However, that does not mean that 
companies will do more In the future than they do now. Most employers 
believe that their companies are doing enough to rehabilitate disabled 
employees. Only tiny minorities believe they should make greater 
efforts . 

(9) That finding Indicates a level of complacency and a Ir.ck of conscious- 
ness of thp problems of disabled Americans . For example, most 
nanagers think that their companies are already doing enough to employ 
disabled people, anrt should not make greater efforts' to employ them. 

S xty-seven percent of top managers, 71Z of EEO officers, and 70^: of 
department heads and line managers think that their corapanles are 
doing enough now to employ disabled people. 

However, in a somewhat contradictory response, majorities of managers 
also think it IS somewhat likely or very likely that their companies 
will make greater efforts to enploy disabled people In the next three 
years. But even If many managers are really willing at least In 
theory to try harder to employ disabled people, they will only do 
so If there are more qualified applicants. 



UO) We asked managers to rate the effectiveness of proposed changes, and 
we found that managers generally express s trong support for many 
different proposed Initiatives and policy changes designed to help 
increase employment of disabled nqople . These include steps and 
changes that could be taken by employers, federal and state agencies, 
legislatures, pxlvate rehabilitation agencies and placenent services. 
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The proposals ^ught b> eaployers to have the aost potential were, in 
order of their perceived effectiveness. ^^f^ia^ were, m 

- Establishing direct training and recruiting programs with schools 
and vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

Having oore companies provide internships or part tioe loos to 
disabled persons as an introduction to full tine Jobs. 

- Having enployers explain specific functional requlreinents as part 
ot Job descriptions for open positions. 

Having the governaent provlda additional tax deductions for 
expensive acconiaodatioRs, or share In their cost. 

Having the government subsidize salaries for severely disabled 
employees for a trial period. 

Having disability profecs lonals give techrjlcal assistance or 
counsel tc employers for acconoodatlons or problems with specific 
employees. And 

" Having chief executive officers establish voluntary employment 
targets for disabled people. pioym«ni. 

IN CONCLUSION 

There are several Important findings In this survey which are very 
encouraging; ^ ' 

- Employers give their disabled employees nigh marks as hard 
working, reliable and productive employees. 

The cost of employing disabled people Is not a significant 
barrier. " 

Most employers appear to be willing to consider the employment of 
more disabled people If they are Qualified. 

rho Pnnll'n^^p'/^f ST^'^K?'! '"'^'y "-^^"-^ «i»^hout some new stimulation » 

the employment of disabled people Is unlikely to Increase significantly: 

Most managers think their corpanies are already doing enouRh to 
employ disabled people and should not make greater efforts to do 

Most employers believe that the shortage of uisablpd Job 
applicants with appropriate qualifications Is a major barrier to 
their employing oore disabled people. 

Employers give the hiring of disabled people a lower priority 
than the hiring of people from minority groups. And disabled 
people are less likely than are minorities or the elderly to be 
viewed as an excellent source of employees -- because they lack 
experience or qualifications. 
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I conclude from the survey that efforts to inc-ease the enployoent of 
disabled people will only succeed tnercfore if: 



There is an Increase in the nul^^er of Job applicants who are 
perceived by employers to je qualified through better 
education or training. 

And if eaployers are pressured, cajoled, incented, or lead to 
give the oaployment of disabled people a nigher prioi-ity than 
they give it now. 



If that happens oiUions of disabled people will enjoy nsuch richer and 
fuller lives than they do today. Thousands of enployers will have nore 
productive and reliable eaployees. And we will all benefit thr-ugh the many 
economic benefits which cone from moving people from welfare and dependency into 
productive employnjent. 
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Senator Harkin. Humphrey, thank you very much for your fine 
statement. - - 

Harold, let us go to you and then we will have questions. 
Mr. Russell. Thank you. Senator. 

I am very pleased to be with you this morning, having been 
given this opportunity to comn ?nt on this most important legisla- 
tion, the Guaranteed Job Opportunity Act, I am very pleased that 
the language of this Act includes some provisions for people with 
disabilities. 

Without specific inclusion of people with disabilities, we know 
from sad experience that the chances are that they will be ex- 
cluded from participation in many of the programs that this Act 
would establish. They would be excluded because they have been 
perceived as taking scarce resources away from others. They would 
be excluded because this is the history of people with disabilities — 
separate, segregated and excluded. 

Not working is today's definition, the truest definition of what 
it means to be disabled in the United States. This definition comes 
from the 1&86 Lou Harris and Associates study, "Disabled Ameri- 
cans 'Se)f-Perceptions.'' The study reinforces our knowledge of dis- 
ability, and underlines our need for action. 

Over two-thirds of working age Americans with disabilities are 
out of the labor force. This is the highest unemployment rate of 
any minority group, higher even than the rate of unemployment 
found among inner-city black teenagers. To be disabled in the 
United States is to be less educated, to have fewer skills, to have 
lower incomes, to have no job. Yet, among two-thirds of the dis- 
abled Americans who are out of the labor force, 66 percent would 
like to have a job. Motivation is clearly there. 

And this Act would be instrumental in seeing that these motivat- 
ed people get the training and the job opportunities that they so 
badly need and want. Thirty-eight percent of working-age people 
with disabilities are either not working or are working only part- 
time, and say their under-education and lack of marketable job 
skills are important reasons why they are not working full-time. 

This and other information of the Harris Survey are included 
and analyzed in a new publication, "Out of the Job Market: A Na- 
tional Crisis," just released by the President's Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a copy to leave with you today and I have 
also copies to be mailed to all the members of the Committee. Addi- 
tional copies are being sent to all of those who are interested 

Last year, the President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped joined the National Council on the Handicapped and 
the International Center for the Disabled in sponsoring a second 
Louis Harris Survey. This study, entitled "Employing Disabled 
Americans," surveyed employers, their attitudes and pr ctices. 

"Employing Disabled Americans" finds enormous acceptance 
among employers toward workers with disabilities. Overwhelming 
m^orities of managers rate employees with disabilities as good or 
excellent on overall job perVmance. This strong performance 
rating does not translate -nto jobs, unfortunately. 

Only 43 percent of EEO officers say that their companies hired 
disabled employees in the past year; 66 percent of managers cite 
the lack of qualified applicants as the most important reason that 
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they have not hired any people with disabilities within the past 
three years. 

''Employing Disabled Americans" once again identifies the lack 
of job skills and low education levels found among many Ameri- 
cans with disabilities. It heightens our concern for job training and 
retrammg, for many adults with disabilities received their educa- 
tion prior to 1975, long before the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act became the law of the land. 

^ The President's Committee recently issued two studies concern- 
ing data pertinent to the subject of these hearings. The first sum- 
marized the participation of peopla with disabilities in the Job 
Training Partnership Act, JTPA. Results continue to improve with 
Darticipation of adults and youth with disabilities in Title IIA, in- 
creasing from 7.6% in PY 1984 to 9.7% in PY 1986. In PY 1984, 
7.5% of all Title II-A. youth terminees were youth with disabilities. 
In PY 86, that figure rose to 11.6%. 

Although some progress is very evident, there are problems. Par- 
ticipation rates vary significantly among State to State. PY 1986 
participation of youth with disabilities ranges from a low of 1 4% 
to a high of 49.1%. 

The second study is the report of first-year college students with 
disabilities, prepared in cooperation with the American Council on 
Education. Recognizing the importance of higher education in pre- 
paring individuals for a career, we need to know how well students 
with disabilities are faring. 

The most recent data indicates that 7.4 percent of the 1985 col- 
lege freshmen had a disability, a significant improvement over the 
^.6 percent of college freshmen with disabilities in 1978, which was 
the first year of recorded data. 

Recent congressional actions will serve to insure continued 
progress. The 1986 amendments to the Rehabilitation Act certainly 
strengthened that program. The provisions in the Jobs for Employ- 
ment Dependent Individuals will be helpful, yet much more needs 
to be done. 

By specifically including people vvith disabilities in the Guaran- 
teed Job Opportunity Act, Congress will have taken a major step to 
increase job opportunities for people with disabilities, a step that 
must be taken to begin to redress that special, segregated, excluded 
status that haunts Americans with disabilities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before this distinguished Committee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Russell with attachments fol- 
lows:] 
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As I mentioned in my testimony on April 28, 1987, the 
President's Committee recently pi •>lished "Out of the Job 
Market: A National Crisis." The following excerpts from this 
publication, which is available free upon request, present 
clearly the intolerable employment crisis facing the 
disability corpmunity today. They indicate furthermore, the 
strong desire of people with disabilities to be employed cind 
to be integrated, productive members of out society. 

"Today, as the economy enters its fourth full year of 
recovery from the 1981-83 recession, unemployment in our 
nation is in the 7% range. Some 11 million jobs have been 
created in the past 48 months alone. Participation by women 
in the nation's labor force has never been higher. 

"Yet there is a segment of the population that has regressed 
proportionally in its participation in the labor force. 
Disabled peoplt today are less likely to be at work than they 
were in 1980-and even less than in 1970. 

"Just one-third of disabled workipg-a9e Americans work. 
Among disabled women, just one in ev-ery five has a ]o*-). Among 
disabled men, about four of every t^n hr\^'e jobs. 

"The cost to our nation of tens of millions of disabled 
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persons out of the labor force is staggering In 1985, the 
Federal Government spent $62 billion on subsidies, medical 
ca.e, and other programs for disabled persons, of which more 
than 93% was to support out-of-work individuals with 
di sabi 1 ities . 

"There is a popular myth that d. abled people prefer to 
receive benefits rather than work. In this publ cation, we 
explode that myth. Sixty-six percent of all disabled adults 
of working age (16-64 years old) who do not now work say they 
want to work. While 70% of disabled beneficiaries say they 
would lose benefits if they worked full-tire, just 18% Ol 
those asked in a nationwide poil by Louis Harris and 
Associates to ide-tify important reasons why they were not 
working cited loss of benefits as a major concern. Five 
million disabled Americans are on Social Security Disability 
Insurance or Supplemental Security Income rolls — but many 
would rather leave those rolls and go to work." 



A number of employers, both laige and small, have developed 
some outstanding initiatives to help rectify this problem. 
Although they certainly are not sufficient to reverse the 
situation, I woi'ld be remiss if I did not mention some of 
these efforts. 



There are two main types of private sector initiatives: 



(I ) 
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those where businesses form an alliance in order to achieve 
specific goals? and (II) those whereby individual companies 
exc.l at recruitment or retention of workers with 
disabilities . 

Type I is besc typified by BIPED (Business Information 
Processing Education for the Disabled), a non-profit 
corporation to train individuals with severe physical 
disabilities in computer programming. Formed in 1980 and 
located in the Fairfield, CT/ Westchester County, ny area, 
BIPED has provided tuition-free education in computer 
programm - and related data processing areas to persons with 
disabilities, with the concurrent objective of placing 
graduating studer^ts from the BIPED program in viable jobs. 
Some of the companies involved from its inception are 
Perkin-Elmer Corp, GTE, IBM, GECC, American Can Co., Aetna 
Life & Casualty, Xerox, Readers Digest and Tombrock Corp. 

Another outstanding example of a group movement is the 
Massachusetts Corporate Partnership Program. This 
unincorporated alliance of more than a hundred companies 
exchanges information on job opportunities and accommodations 
for people with di abilities, as well as updated resources on 
job-ready clients and agency services. The founders of the 
Partnership were the major fiiras around Boston, but the 
Partnership now includes many smaller businesses throughout 
Massachuset cs . 
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NEABIR, The New England Association of Business, Industry and 
Rehabilitation, Inc., is a regional network of Projects With 
industry programs with sites throughout New England. 
Although grant money is provided through State Vocational 
K'habilitation Seivices, companies are heavily involved in 
developing relevant training programs and hiring train. d 
persons with disabilities. Companies involved over the years 
have been Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of United 
Technologies, Aetna Life and Casualty, Northeast Utilities, 
Friendly Ice Cream Corp., General Dynamics, CIGNA Corp., Dow 
Chemiccl U.S.A., The Travelers, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Raytheon, and many many local businesses. 

Other companies are grouped around a trade o^ industry. The 
National Restaurant Association is responsible for the 
involvement of hundreds of restaurants in training and hiring 
people with disabilities by actively bringing business and 
rehabilitation together in consortia. Companies within these 
trade groupings, such as McDonald's, Harriott Corporation 
etc. have been very active. 

in Iowa, in FY 1984-85, 185 Dob placements in the food 
service industry alone were achieved. Too numerous to 
mention here m its entirety, the Ust includes Pi^za Hut, 
Denny's, McDonald's, Ramada I.'.n, Holiday Inn, Hardee's, SAGA, 
Hilton Hotels, Stouffers, Wendy's, as well as many local 
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small companies. Outstanding for their strong training 
programs are McDonald's (the McJobs Program), Burger King 
(P-Kapable), Marriott and Sheraton, other trade groupings 
through which many training and hiring projects have been 
achieved are the Edison Electric Institute (the public 
service power companies) and the Electronics industry 
Foundation . 

Type II consists of the many individual exemplary employer 
programs. Each year the President's Committee and the state 
Governors' Committees recogrize both large and small empoyers 
for their outstanding commitment and contributions. 

Examples: ITT, both in the USA and abroad, has hired and 
established special training courses for people with visual 
and hearing impairments. 

DuPont, for many years the leader in the field of hiri-g 
people with disabilities, has excelled in retaining persons 
with limitations, as have 3M Corporation, AT&T, Sears, 
Roebuc)c and Co, and other "giants" of business. 

Control Data has put its own technology to good use for 

itself and its employees with disabilities, and developed a 

program called "Homework" for home -based employees with 
severe disabilities. 
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The 3M Corporation it a pioneer in providing special aids and 
services as well as in-house rehabi 1 i tat xon to employees with 
di sabx lities . 

Merck & Co., like Dupont, focuses on skills and knowledge 
rathei- than handicaps in order to retain extremely valuable 
workers with disabilities. 

A smaller company, Herman Miller, has a special transitional 
work program for persons disabled on th« 30b to enable them 
to gradually return to fulltime employment. 

An even smaller business, Sea Woild of Calfornia. working 
with the Association of Retarded Citizens, not only utilizes 
many men and women with developmental disabilities in their 
operation, but also teaches Association clients good work 
habits so they can be competitively employed at other 
companies . 

in opite of the excellent intentions and successes of these 
and other unmentioned programs, the employment status of most 
Americans with disabilities is grave, and intolerable. Much, 
much more needs to be done by aU sectors of our society. The 
time is long past for this Nation to waste the vast human 
resouL-ces and potential of all of our dtwens,, whether they 
happen to have a disability or not. 
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June 5, 1987 



The Honorable Too Harkin 

Chairraan, SubcooBxttce on the handicapped 

Comnittee on Labor and Hunan Resources 

U. s. Senate 

Washington, DC 20510 



Dear Senator Harkin: 

It is a pleasure to write and thank you for the opportunity to 
testify on enplcyment of individuals with disabilities before the 
Subcommittees on the Handicapped and on Employment and 
Productivity. 

I have reviewed and edited the transcript of my testimony and, as 
requested, am returning it to nr. Powell. I an sending hin, also, 
an additional statement which i hope can be included in the 
record, it contains several excerpts from the President's 
Committee's recent publication "Out of the Job Market: \ National 
Crisis", which clearly sunuaarize the unemployment crisis in the 
disability population and also the eagerness of individuals with 
disabilities for employment. 

Although the unemployment rate among individuals with disabilities 
is intolerably high, it would be unfair not to note that 
outstanding efforts are being made by some employers to recruit,^ 
train, place, retain and advance workers with disabilities. In 
the hope that as more employers learn what can be done, more will 
be done, I an also including information on a number of their 
initiatives . 
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Once again, I must thank you and say how eager I an to continue to 
work with you to improve opportunities for the independence for 
our citizens with disabilities. 



Sincerely. 
Harold Russell 
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Out of the 
Job Market: 

A National Crisis 




Two-thirds of disabled adurts without jobs say they want 
to v;Ork — including homemakers and persons over 
65 years of age 



The President's Committee 
on Employment 
of the Handicapped 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Executive Summary by Harold Russell 



Tod.sy. as ihc economy enters its fourth full 
>ear of recovery from ihe 1981-1983 recession, 
unemploymenl m our nation is in ihe 1^ range 
Some 1 1 million jobs have been created in the 
past 48 months alone Participation by women m 
the nation's labor force has never been higher 

Yet there is a segment of the population that 
has regressed proportionally in its participalioii in 
the labor force Disabled people today are less 
likely to be at work than they were in 1980 — 
and even less than in 1970 

Just one-third of disabled working-age 
Amencans work Among disabled women, just 
one in every fivehas ajob Among disabled men, 
about Tour of every ten have jobs 

The cost 10 our nation of tens of millions of 
disabled persons out of the labor force is 
staggenng In 1985. the Federal Government 
spent $62 billion on subsidies, medical care, and 
other programs for dis;»bled persons, of which 
more than 93% was to support out-of-work 
individuals with disabilities 

Ironically, Amcncan businesses have 'n vented 
remarkable new technologies that actually do the 
things many disabled people can't do on their 
own We have machines that **read" typed 
matenals automatically We have inexpensive 
devices that **spcak" text, so learning-disabled 
orhlind persons can hear what they cannot read 
We have machines that **hear" and ''understand" 
speech — so that people who are very severely 
disabled ^ind cannot move their fingers can, anu 
do, work Just around the comer are voice 
recognition technologies that will let deaf and 
severely hearing impaned pcopie understand 
conversational speech, including television, radio, 
and the telephone 

Most of these aids arc here, now But few 
employers know about them— and fewer disabled 
people are aware of how dramatically these 



devices could change their lives There are other 
problems as well Costs of the new aids often are 
high And, each advance in technology helps 
nondisabled people at least as much z% it does 
persons with disabilities Here, as in so many 
other areas of employment for pcopie with 
disablities, we find a daunting communication 
gap A gap that must be filled 
The challenge is clear 

Equally clear is the role the President's 
Committee and Governor's Committees on 
employment of the Handicapped must play As 
the Federal Govemmcut's only organization 
focusing exclusively upon employment of persons 
who are disabled, the President's Committee can 
stimulate pnvate sector initiatives among its 
thousands of volunteers and many corporate 
members The President's Committee can 
provide, through its Job Accommodation 
Network, toll-free help to employers looking for 
acconunodations for disabled jobscekers and 
workers Through Disabled USA and other 
publications, the President's Committee can 
communicate directly to tens of thousands of 
disabled adults and tell them about ne'v 
employment opportunities Through conferences 
that bnng togcth - employers, disabled people, 
parents, and advocates, the Prcsident'sCommittce 
can provide a fonim for solutions to long-term 
problems that have to date denied disabled people 
a chance to support themselves and their families, 
perhaps the most basic building block of The 
Amtncan Dream 

The President's Committee understands the 
challenge before all of ui — and is determined to 
respond The Committee recently reorganized its 
staff to channel it's energies directly toward the 
real issue — doing every th ing possible to enhance 
employment of persons with disabilities The 
Committee's Annual Meeting has been revamped 
and charged with the task of assessing progress 
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toward the goal of providing c^cry disabled 
Amencan who warns lo work wiih a real chance 
at a job The Commiticc is reaching out to 
organizations representing women, disabled 
veterans, members of minonty groups, and older 
Amencans to link its arms with theirs, so that 
together we can solve the urgent employment 
problems of all people who have disabilities 

In this report, we offer exciting information 
suggesting that, after decades of difficulty m 
placing disabled people m suitable jobs, both 
employers and disabled adults themselves now are 
po!Scd to make a new bcginni ng We have a better 
chance of success now than at any lime in the 39 
years llie President's Committee has been m 
existence 

There is a popular myth that disabled people 
prefer to receive bene fiUi ather than work In this 
publication, v v explo^'* mat my'h Sixiv-six 
percem of al'i d jblcd ^»dults of working age 
(16-64 years old) who do not now work say thay 
want to work While 70% of disabled beneficiaries 
say they would lose benefits if they worked full- 
time, just 1 8% of those asked ma nationwide poll 
by Lx)uis Hams and Associates to identify 
important reasons why they were not working 
cited loss of benefits as a major concern Fiv.' 



mlljon disabled Amencans are on S«xial Sc< miy 
Disability Insurance or Supplemental Secur.ty 
Income rolls — but many would rather leave those 
rolls and go to work. 

Thi^c other trends arc converging to open for 
usawindowof opportunity the changing nature 
of jobs in Amenca, the aging of the baby-boom 
generation, and the emergence of new 
technologies By taking advantage of these 
factors, we as a nation can place hundreds of 
thousands of disabled Amencans into good jobs 
— and sharply reduce Federal disability benefit 
spending 
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ONE: The First Forty Years 



For most of ihc world's history, people with 
disabilities have been hidden away m attics, 
institutions, and "special progrprus" Tlw first 
real employment breakthrough for large numbers 
of persons with disabilities came dunng World 
War II . when hundreds of thousands were put to 
wo^c while "our boys" were overseas By all 
accounts, the disabled employees perfomied very 
well 

In 1945, millions of Amencan military men 
returned from active service While many took 
advantage of the "G I Bill" to go to college, large 
numbers rr^umed the jobs they had helH pnor to 
Peai! ' arbor In doing so. they displaced many 
woir^ »' and .ndividuals with disabilities who had 
been wo«icjng to maintain domestic production 

Amenca's pnonty in those post-war years was 
to return the jobs to veterans, not to reward people 
with disabilities who had performed civilian work 
at home This the way most people felt it should 
be In re^ aspect, perhaps more should have been 
don^ to capitalize on the performance record of 
people with disabilities. 

As It was, in August 1945, Congress passed a 
joint resolution calling for a "National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week" Thepurposc 
was to encourpge employers to use the skills that 
workers with disabilities had developed dunng the 
war years. Two years later, an Executive Order 
formally established the "President's Committee 
on National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week". 

Consumer Involvement and Volunteer Action 

From the beginning, people with disabilities 
were key players m the President's Committee 
In fact. It was Paul A Strachan, president of the 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, himself a deaf individual with other 
disabilities as well, who spearheaded theeff^u 
create the Committee 



The President's Committee alwa a has been 
organized pnmanly around volunteer action 
Congress appropnated few funds to carry out 
nationwide activities Inaddition. foryears there 
were no laws or "affirrnativc action" guidelines 
for employers The term "reasonable 
accommodation" was not even coined until th. 
Committee was already in its second decade 
Since there were no laws, there were no 
enforcement mechanisms for action against 
employers who did not hire disabled people until 
thcl970's There were — andarc — noquotas. 
goalsor timetables for measurement of progress 
Still, even in its first year, the Committee's work 
resulted in considerable progress m generating 
jobs for persons with disabilities — progress that 
has continued 

"It's Good Business" 

A 1948 study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U S Department of Labor provided 
I nforrnation about job performance by people with 
disabilities that the President's Committee was to 
use over the years in communicating with the 
nation's employers The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey found that, on the average, workers with 
disabilities had fewer accidents, were absent no 
more often, and most important, were as 
productive, and at times more productive, than 
workers without disabilities These facts, eye- 
opening at the time, have since become common 
knowledge among employers, in large part 
because of the Committee's work. 

It was not until 1973 that Congress put any 
teeth into Federal programs on employment of 
disabled individuals In Public Law 93-1 12, the 
Rehabilitation Act, Congress said m Section 503 
that firms doing business with the Federal 
Government mu'^t tale planned "affirmative 
dciiun in employing, advancing, and supervising 
people with disabilities One year later, m the 
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Vieinam-era Veterans Rcadjusimcni Assistance 
Acl of 1974. Congress used virtually the same 
language to require, in Section 402. that 
contractors and sub-contractors take affimiative 
action in hinng Vietnam veterans and disabled 
veterans 

In a country of about four million employers. 
Congress restricted Federal requirements to take 
affimiative action toward handicapped individuals 
and disabled veterans to "federal contractors" 
This limited affirmative action to 225.000 
establishments in 30.000 companies handling 
contracts with F* Jeral agencies and in their 75 .000 
sub-contractors Thus, only some employers are 
affected by Sections 503 and 402 

Federal Regulations 

Authonty to implement and enforce these 
provisions was given to the U.S Department of 
Labor's Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs (OFCCP) The President's Committee 
Affirmative Action Committee members 
participated on task forces wnting the regulations 
Once they were published, the President's 
Committee assumed the rolt of communicating 
the provisions of the statutes to employers and to 
people with disabilities alike — distributing 
100.000 copies of a pocket guide on Section 503. 
providing technical assistance to employers and 
people with disabilities, and hosting many 
conferences on the regulations 

Neither Section 503 nor Section 402 requires 
any goals or timetables There arc no numbers to 
report or to follow Rather, the rcgulalions 
implementing these statutes say that each 
handicapped individual or disabled veteran who 
qualifies for a particular position must be given 
an equal opportunity to get that job ' * Reasonable 
accommodations ' are tobe made by the contractor 
or subcontractor to the known limitations of the 
individual Company facilities used by all 
employees, such as employment offices, company 
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tafetenas, and restrooms are to be maJ^ physicall) 
accessible Posters proclaiming the company to 
be an affirmative action employer of persons with 
disabilities arc tobe prominently displayed in the 
workplace 

People Talking to People 

The President's Committee hosted meetings at 
which companyexecutives talked with consumer 
advocates about how compliance could be 
improved In the mid-l970's. the committee 
issued the f-r ♦ ;idely disseminated summary of 
disablity demographics One in Eleven responded 
to employer inquines asking, "How many 
handicapped people arc there?" At the Annual 
Meeting ot the President's Committee, seminars 
were held at which experts explained how the 
statutes worked Employers told other employers 
what lessons they had learned in interpreting 
regulatory terms such as "handicapped 
individual", "reasonable accommodation", and 
"affirmative action" 

The Annual Meeting routinely attracted about 
4.000 people to the nation's capital [n addition 
to scheduled speakers and workshops, these 
meetings provided a fonim for advocates, 
employers, educators, and service providers 
Sometimes, these ad hoc sessions produced 
unexpected results It wasdunngthe 1974 Annual 
Mc^tlng. for example, that disability advocates 
met to form the Amencan Coalition of Citizens 
with Disabilities (ACCD). a group that became 
the premier advocate for people with disabilities 
dunng the late 1970'sand early I980's 

When regulations implementing Section 504 of 
the 1973 Rchabilition Act appeared in 1977. the 
President's Committee brought together 
representatives from the U S Department of 
Health , Education and Welfare (HEW since split 
into the Department of Health and Human Services 
and the Department of EJucation). on the one 
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hand , and the Department of Labor, on the other 
The Committee mvUed advocates for disabled 
people and experts on rchabihtiation to these 
sessions In these meetings, we sought to Hnd 
solutions to problems facing employers who were 
subject to the somewhat different requirements of 
Sections 503 and 504 

Pubh'cations 

The President's Committee also cooperated 
With the Public Affairs Committee, a private 
organization in New York City, to produce two 
very widely disseminated paniphlet.s on 
employment of disabled people We used 
Perfom)ance magazine (later Disabled USA ) to 
spread the word about employment of people with 
disabilities And we issued reports to respond to 
employer desires to leam more about the 
affirmative action iniplieations of specific 
disabling conditions, such as lower back pain, 
alcoholism and dnig abuse, and mental 
retardation 

Overthe years, however, we at the President's 
Committee came to appreciate; keenly that 
changing the attitudes of employers toward people 
with disabilities may take as long as a generation 
Laws can change behavior, but not necessarily 
attitudes 

Focus on Employment 

During the I970's and early 1980's. the 
President's Committee was the only national 
organization which addressed issues relating to 
disability Today, there arc groups, agencies and 
programs which deal with such concerns as 
independent living and transporation Thus the 
President's Committee can use its fuP energies to 
focus upon employment 

This concentration on einplovnicnt is reflected, 
for example^ in the 30 KkjI conferences on 
"Pathways to i:niplo>nicnt' that the President s 
Committee has sponsored, and our successful 



efforts to nelp people with disabilities to become 
eligible for participation in Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) programs Itappe.irs. too, 
in our c^x)pcration with the Dole Foundation to 
publish Disabled Amencans at Work and our 
seriesoffour booklets on demographics Disabled 
Adults In Amenca. Disabled Women m America. 
Black Adults with Disabi!.ties. and Disabled 
Adults of Hispanic Ongin Each focuses 
exclusively upon working-age disabled 
individuals 

It IS reflected, as well, in our new format for 
the Annual Meeting The 1986 meeting, for 
example, became 'Tne National Conference on 
Employment of People with Disabilities " And it 
IS reflected in the way we have revitalized our 
organizational structu-'e to take increased 
advantage of our staff's expertise 

Substance Abtise 

In recent years, some new aspects of 
employment of people with disabilities have 
surfaced One that particular!) troubled many 
employers was the decision by Congress and the 
courts that people who are alcoholics and drug 
abusers are m fact handicapped individuals under 
certain circumstances The Federal government 
Itself, u.iderthe Alcohol Abuse A^t of 1970. for 
example, must provide medical treatment and 
rehabilitation services to Federal employees who 
have alcohol or drug problems Only if such 
services are not successful may an agency proceed 
to dismiss the employee Under terms of Public 
Law 95-602. the 1978 Rehabilitation. 
Comprehensive Services and Developmental 
Disabilities Amendments, individuals with 
substance abuse problems that do not .esult in 
work -related problems may not be discnminated 
again si, and must t>e accorded counseling' .ind 
other assistance by the employer The President s 
Comiiiittee responded by oiTcrmg assistance to 
einpiovers ci^ncerncd with the problem 
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One of the most significant undertakings by the 
President's Committee in recent years has been 
formation of JAN — the Job Accommodation 
Network Created by Uie Employer Committee of 
the President's Committee, JAN is funded by 
grants fiom the National Institute on Disability 
and Rehabilitation Research and The Services 
Administration The President s Committee 
administers the program and the toll-free hn^s 
(1-800-JAN-PCEH) arc staffed at the Resrvch 
and Training Center at the University of \ est 
Virginia 

JAN provides employers with an opportunity 
to talk with other employers about reasonable 
ac':ommc>dations A computenzcd database 
containing morr than 5,000 accommodations 
which have actually been made by employers is 
»carchc:^ by trained human factors consultants in 
,csponse to specific rw;jests by employers 
Publicized in iJ.- W;Ji Street Journal. Harvard 
Business Re view, and other highly respected 
publications reaching business people, JAN is 
growing each month Since its founding, JAN has 
received more than 4,000 calls for infoimation 
and assistance Ninety-four percent of those 
calling hive said that JAN met their needs — '*jid 
100% reported that they would use JAN again the 
next time they had an accommodation .ced 

New Challenges 

Even as we are meeting these challenges, new 
ones surface. In late 1985 and early 1986, 
disability employment cx .rts concluded that 
individuals with acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome (AIDS) are, in fact, handicapped 
individuals This finding startled many employers, 
who arc wondenng what to do for theiremployccs 
who contract AIDS As more thin 26,000 
instances of AIDS have been reported, the problem 
is spreading While BankAmenca .uid some other 
West Coast firms have developed guidelines for 



dealing with AIDS, surveys show, most other 
companies have not developed clear-cut policicb 
regarding instances of AIDS in the workplace A 
small percentage have formal, wntten policies 
The President's Committee addressed the issue in 
special seminar at the 1986 Annual Meeting, 
jmd has issued apolicy developed by itsErr^pioycr 
Committee and its Medical Advisory Committee 

As we review the past in preparation for our 
40th anniversary m 1987, the President's 
Committee recognizes the need to keep looking 
ahead. In this publication, we focus on current 
andenKrging .ssues in disability employment — 
and on directions for future action 
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TWO: The Job Market 



Whai IS happening in ihe Amencan labor force 
— IS It prepared lo accept more jobseekcrs wuh 
disabilities'' If so, what kinds of jobs would these 
people do'^ 



In Amcnca today, about H 8,000,000 people 
between the ages of 16 and 64 work full or part- 
time They represent about 47% of all Amencans 
— but 78% of the 151 .000,000 persons in that 
age range Most Amencans between the ages of 
16 and 64, that is, work 

The proportion of working-age men who work 
>s 88% And that of working-age wmen who 
work IS 69% In fact, even among mothers with 
school-age children, a majonty work 

Wc see a very different picture when we look 
at people who are disabled 

Chart 1 : WORKING OR NOT WORKING 




Malos: Nondisablod Working 




Malos: Disabled Working 



Most Amencans wori< full time or part-nmo By contrast. 
Source U S Bureau of Census, 1985 



'^f Amenca's working-age individuals with 
disabihties, just 4,366,000 worked full or part- 
time in 1984 That is 12% of all disabled 
Amencans —and 35% of the 1 3,000,000 disabled 
persons of working age Most disabled people 
between Me ages of 1 6and 64, then, don't work 
The Stunning fact is that two-thirds don't have 
jobs The proporation of working-age men with 
disabilities who worked at all in 1984 is 42% 
And that of working-age women wUh disabilities 
who worked full or part-time, year-round or 
part-year, is just 29% Many had part-time or 
part-year jobs In fact, only three in every t'5n 
disabled working-age males and just two in every 
ten working-age females with disabilities had 
full-time jobs 

These numbers are the most recent we have 
They come from the highly respected ''Current 
Population Survey" of the U S. Census Bureau 
The study was done in March, 1985 




Females Nondisablod Working 




Females. Disabled Working 

most disabled adults do not 
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The Labor Market 

Amcnca's jobs arc changing very dramatically 
Five decades ago, 1 2,500,000 people worked on 
farms* today, just 3,750,000 do Ten years a^o, 
\A3^ XX) workers were engaged in making steel 
and other metal products, today, 300,000 fewer 
are By contrast, in 1970, 14,770,000 Amencans 
were managers or professionals, by 1980, 
22,653,000 were, for a 50% increase in just one 
decade Among personnel managers, the growth 
over those ten years was a staggenng 340%, from 
65,000 to 220,000, among architects and urban 
planners. It was 100%, and among executives ana 
other managers, it was 75%. 

Twenty years ago, much construction was of 
factones, warehouses, and assembly plants There 
were understandable obstacles facing people with 
disabilities looking for work in such buildings — 
most jobs involved heavy hfting, fine-motor 
control activities, and a lot of nK)ving around 
And there was danger for people who were deaf, 
who were blind, or who had epilepsy, because 
cranes and other heavy equipment could cause 
them to be injured on the job 

Today, however, 70% of all U S jobs are 
service jobs — and ha] fare information positions. 
Most buildings going up now are not factones but 
office faciliucs. We have slashed agncultural 
employment to single-<iigit levels (about 3% of 
all employees work on farms) And we have 
exported to other countnes many hundreds of 
thousands of manufactunng jobs. 

The fastest-growing jobs in today's market are 
in sales and telemarketing, health care, financial 
services, leisure and travel services, and 
information collection and interpretation These 
jobs involve much less nsk of accident or injury 
to workers In additon, of course, regulation of 
workplace safrt^ is greatly improved over what 
we have known in the past. 



If there ever were legitimate life-safety reasons 
for not employing people who have disabilities 
those reasons are all but gone today 

Technology 

One of the most fascinating changes of the 
I980's with rspect to the prospects for gainful 
emplr Tien, by persons with disabilities is the 
eme. .ce of high technology equipment and 
software that literally does what some disabilities 
prevent. 

Many thousands of people who are blind have 
been told, over the years, that they cannot be 
employed "because you can't keep up with the 
paperwork". Today, we have the following aids 
readily available: 

• Scanners , that "read" reports, letters and other 
documents as rapidly as eight p'^ges per minute 
and automatically enter text into a word 
processor or microcomputer That is faster than 
most sighted people can read — and far faster 
than any clerk/typist can type. 

• Speech svnthcrizers . that "speak" out loud 
whatever words are on the screens of work 
processors or microcomputers Many blind 
people listen to these synthesizers at a speed of 
350 words per minute, or twice as fast t*s most 
people talk. 

• Braille printers that work with word processors 
or microcomputers to automatically translate 
into Braille virtually any textual information 

Individuals who are blind not only can "keep 
up with the paperwork", but actually can do so 
as fast as most sighted people Significant 
problems remain costs '-re often high, speech 
synthesizers won't work with some software 
programs, and the trcrd toward more graphics and 
"Ic^ ' " on computer screens creates difficulties 
for many individual who arc blind 
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For people who are deaf, the age-old excuse 
for not being hired is "You can't use the 
telephone * * Today . hundreds of thousands of deaf 
people have Telecommunications Devices for the 
Deaf (TDDs) that allow the m to talk with anyone 
else who a I so has a TDD— or, through a "TDD 
relay service**, with anyone anywhere who has a 
telephone In 1985, one company introduced a 
software program that automatically converts 
messages composed on the keys of any touch-tone 
telephone into pnnied words that appear on the 
screen of a microcomputer 

Forpeople who cannot type conventionally, we 
have inexpensive aids that permit them to* 'type" 
by pointing a light pen at the letters they want 
entered. We have other devices that expand one 
or a few typed letters into compleie words, phraser 
or even sentences 

And speech recognition by microcomputers is 
no more than a handful of years away This year 
one manufactur- introduced a **heanng 
typcwntcr" that pnnts, with perfect spelling, 
what it hears. This machine has a vocabulary of 
100.000 words — and accepts spoken input at the 
rate of 150 words a minute Incredibly, it compares 
sounds to text in its memory eight times per 
second. What this means for individuals who arc 
quadnplegic . for many people v ho arc blind . and 
what It will mean soon for people who ar^ deaf, 
on^'e the machines become capable of 
understanding more than one voice at a tiiiie , can 
scarcely be dcscnbed First, though, costs must 
come down — and must get the machines to 
the people who need them 

Today, it is not even necessary to "cometo'hc 
office" In some cases, IBM's Kevin Riley and 
National Institute of Health's Rick Pilgnm au* two 
examples of yo'jng men with quadnplegia *vho 
work from their homes by talking to iheir 
computers 



Increasingly, rehabilitation professionals arc 
asking "Does the employer really care whether 
fingers type words^ Docs it really matter whether 
ears hear them'' And is is truly important whether 
eyes read then''*' En:'ployers. f . part, 
frequently surprise themselves by responding, 
emphatically "No'** 

Baby Boom/Babv Bust 

Employers became accustomed dunng the 
I960's, 1970's and early 1980*s to having a large 
surplus of supply over demand there were many 
more qualified jobscekers than jobs Quite 
suddenly, that has changed 

We usually descnbe the **baby boom 
generation ' * as compnscd of people bom between 
the years of 1947 and 1964. A little arithmetic 
immediately tells us something of great 
importance to the labor market* the youngest baby 
boomers tumed 22 in 1986 Th«[ is, most baby 
boonicrs already arc in the labor force In some 
stales, notably oil-pic<iuc!::g Texas and 
Oklahoma, the general economy tumed weak in 
the mid I980's Elsewhere, however, the impact 
of the relatively . all '*bahv bust'* generation is 
being felt In job-nt .i massachuselts and New 
York's Lx)ng Island, the effect is dramatic Faced 
with 2 s'idden and acute lack of jobseekers. 
employers had to dust off ages-old strategies to 
lecmit people to fill jobs Bloomingdalcs found 
Itself paying emp'ojees $50jiist to bring a friend 
in for a job interview Otlicr con panics paid the 
"id-tnp bus fares of workers willing to come 
• n far-rlung communities M:iL>onald's, 
_.r King and other fast-food establishmer's 
iiscovered that they no Hnger could attract 
employees by offering minimum .vage — and 
quickly raised pay by as much as 50% Still other 
firms tiinricd to a 3nce-ignored p <p. older 
Americans, to fill part-time and pa. .va^on jobs 
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The Massachu&ettb stale govcniment. faced with 
whal wasclose to "zero unemployment ' ' . geared 
up to employ more than 28,000 welfare recipients 

An Opening - At Last? 

Does all of this indicate that Amenca is ready . 
for the first time since World War II, to employ 
large numbers of people with disabilities'^ The 
President's Committee believes that in many 
states It may well be — and we arc prepared to 
respond 

The last time we had such a potentially fivv'orable 
climate foremployment of people with disabilities 
was dunng the mid I940's, with many men 
overseas in battle Now. as then, things still could 
go wrong — the economy may weaken 
nationwide, for example, making job prospects as 
poor throughout the nation a^ they now arc in 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Texas. Technology 
may fail to keep its glowing promise The country 
iiiay decide that employment of people with 
disabilities is not as important as the President's 
Committee thinks it is 

Nonetheless, today we liave a chance for a 
sustained growth in employment for people who 
are disabled We have this opportunity for all the 
reasons discussed earlier and listed below 

• Life- safety dangers at work are sharply fewer 
in number in today's worksites, 

• Today's jobs are more suitable than ever for 
people who arc disabled, 

• Technology increasingly is making disability 
irrelevant at the workplace, and 

• Employers arc more and more eager to find 
qualified workers, as the number of youth 
leaving schools for jobs continues to fall 

This immediately raises a question "What 
about all those able-bodied people out there 



Won't they tnter the job market and take jobs that 
otherwise might go to individuals with 
disabihties''" 

To answer that question, let us look at the 
results of a recent study by the Burcau of Labor 
Statistics In 1983, the Burcau found that 89 6^ 
of the 62,665,000 persons, aged 16 or over who 
were not in the labor force , did not want to work 
These 56,161,000 individuals had different 
reasons for not seeking employment Half(50 59b) 
were "keeping house" , while others were retired, 
senously ill or disabled Of those who expressed 
a desire to work, but said they were not actively 
seeking employment at the time, 25 2% thought 
they could not get a job, 24 7% were in school. 
21 7% were keeping house, and 12% were "ill 
or disabled" 

This suggests what is in fact true large numbers 
of people are not in the labor force For reasons 
of their own, they are neither working norseeking 
work That is as true now as it always has been 
Thus, the likelihood is that large numbers will not 
compete with disabled jobseckers for available 
positions. 

The labor market has a history of absorbing 
large numbers of new workers as the economy 
expands In 1950, only 18,4C8,000 women over 
16 years of age were in the labor force, out of a 
total of 54,289,000 such women By 1983, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
48,646,000 women I6-and-overwere in the labor 
force As more and more women sought 
employment, the job market expanded to 
accommodate 30 million more female workers 
To illustrate how staggering that growth was, 
consider that only 16,659,000 more men were 
working in 1983 than in 1950 * 



* 1 985 Statistical Abstract of the Un ited States Table 664. 
Page 3% US Govemnient Printing Office 1985 
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What happened was that socieial values 
changed In 1 950, it was socially acceptable for 
women to remain out of the labor force, by 1 983, 
the socially approved role for many women was 
a lifestyle that included employment It was 
important to us that women be able to work And 
the economy responded by generating enough jobs 
so that most women wanting employment could 
get It 

If the economy continue* toexpand throughout 
the I980*s. we can do for disabled people what 
we as a nation did for women find sufficient 
numbers of job opportunities so that most disabled 
individuals who want lo work can do so It will 
take a national commitment to do the job we as 
a country must say that thii, k a prionty for us 



As bnght as the picture potentially is, we must 
recognize the limitations that still face us 
Employer concerns about hinng disabled people 
remain high in many mdustncs Some individuals 
with disabilities believe they are better otf not 
working The dazzling new technologies remain 
out of reach for poor persons with disabilities 
Many persons who arc disabled are close to 
retirement age And a recession may greatly 
dimmish opportunities for expansion in the job 
market Then, too, there is only so much that a 
Federal agency as small as is the President's 
Committee can do to influence our nation's 
Societal values and employment practices But the 
iportant point now is ihat a great deal can be 
done — and we must grasp the opportunity 



Chart 2: DISABILITY AND AGE 



Chart 3: AGE AT ONSET 




16-24 25-34 3S-44 45-54 5M4 65+ 
Ag«R«ngo 

Disability is something that happens to us as we live 
It t)ecomes more likely as we get older 
Source U S Bureau of the Census, 1985 




Another look at disability arxj age 
Source Data from Louis Harns and 
Associates, Inc , 1986 
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THREE: People With Disabilities and Employment 



What about people who are disabled 
themselves — arc they prepared to respond to (he 
emerging employment opportunities'^ The 
President's Committee is pleased to present some 
important information indicaung that (he answtr 
to this Vital question ia, "Yes'" 

Author FizriA Bowc has advanced the ' 'theory 
of thirds" to descnbe the population of 1 6-64 year 
old adults with disabilities * As he notes, the 
"thirds" arc not actually synoctncal 

About three in every ten disabled adults (3 1 3%) 
are in the labor force Another 41 2% receive 
Federal Social Secunty Disability Insurance 
(SSDI) or Supplemental Secunty Income (SSI) 
benefits because of disability And 25% arc neither 
on payrolls nor on aid rolls. The 1985 Current 
Population Survey (CPS) upon which he reports 
does not include questions probing why some 
disabled adults work while others do not 

Fortunately, Loins Hams and Associates 
conducted a nationwide poll of disabled adults in 
late 1985 that helps us to understand more about 
the hopes, fears and lives of disabled adults t 

The Theory of the Thirds 

For years, disability advocates have suffered 
from a lack of accurate statistical information 
Now, for a change, we hav; the luxury of two 
nearly concurrent studies — one examining in 
detail the employment and economic status of 
adults with disabilities, and the other looking at 
an almost identical population, but this time 
asking probing, persona] questions about beliefs, 
backgrounds, and bauicrs 



♦Bowc.F Dt^bled In 1985 A P^r railM^abkiJ AjMls. 
Hot Springs. AR University of Aricain«ias, 1986 

t l>ouis Hams and Associates jjj s^bj l gd Af"gnc^^ Self 
Perceptions. New York 1986 



B eneficiaries One persistent question about 
disabled adults over the past decade has been that 
of whether a majonty really wants to work The 
1985 Current Population Survey (CPSj. March 
Supplement, by the U S Census Bureau offers 
important insights into this issue Thus, while 
42% of disabled adults received SSDI or SSI 
benefits, the stL"'y shows that a large number of 
these individuals, in fact more than half (56 1 %), 
were between 55 and 64years of age, many were 
in early retirement By contrast, just 12.2% of 
disabled 16-64 year old beneficianes are in the 
pnme working years, 35-44 Only 9 3% are 25-34 
and 27 6% were veterans In fact, 50 9% of all 
disabled males receiving benefits because of 
disability were veterans 

!n Amcnca, veterans benefits frequently are 
linked to employability As a result, many disabled 
veterans must earn a significant wage to offset 
potential bencf*! losses However, it is more likely 
that disabled veterans seeking work fail to get jobs 
due to employer resistance to hinng them 

Of the 5 , 1 6 1 ,(XX) disabled pe rson s aged 1 6-b4 
receiving SSD! or SSI because of disability, 
2,893,(XX) ary 55 to 64years of age And 
l,425,(XX) persons, including some who are 
55*64, are veterans If we were to clin.inate 
veterans and persons over 54 years old from the 
pool of indwiduals receiving benefits, we would 
discover tha we have reduced the size of the 
recciving*benefits population by two-thirds 

The ostensible preference of many disabled 
people for benefits always has been rather 
puzzling These individuals have to forego 
"substantial gainful activity "-level earnings, 
thus, they may make just 33(X) or so per month 
without jeopardizing their benefits In fact, the 
average income fnm all sou'ces of disabled 
persons receiving benefits was just $5,345 
(median)andS7,610(mean) IP 1984 Twenty-nine 
percent live in poverty 
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Why do (WO million non-veteran, under-55 
disabled persons accept these limitations )n their 
lives'^ Without asking them directly, the hest we 
can do is to speculate Probably the most direct 
indicator is the fact that 84<^ of all bcneficianes 
with disabilities aged 16-64 are severely disabled, 
of whom half are 55-64 In other words, the 
combination of severe disability, which often 
imposes heavy medical care burdens, and near- 
retincmcnt age probably makes many of these 
people feci that they cannot get a good job 

Labor Force Partr.ipants Adults wuh 
disabilities in the second category, those who 
participate in the labor force, arc on average much 
younger than are benefit recipients Bowe also 
reports that, not surpnsingly, those disabled ad^<ts 
who participate in the labor force are better 
educated than are those who do not Pour in ten 
of labor force participants are high school 
graduates, and one in every seven is a college 
graduate They are also, however, less likely than 
are non-working persons with disabilities to be 
severely disabled Accordingtuthe 1985 Current 
Populanon Survey, only 10 2% of severely 
disabled adults of working age are in the labor 
force 

Forpcopb with disabilities, the evidence in \\ j 
Ci'Tent Population Survey on income of labr 
force participants is encouraging Disabled adi Its 
received, from all sources, about twice as nuch 
as did disabled non-labor force particjoant' The 
median for disabled persons participating r, the 
labor force was $1 1,553 in 1984 as agair>t 
Sl4,514fornondisabIed labor force participants 
The mean wasS14.894 vs $17,434 fornondisabled 
adults Tliese income levels are 83^ as much as 
those of nondisabled persons who participate m 
the labor force 

This IS vital information It shows that when 
people with ('isabilities persist in their efforts to 



get good jobs, they do neari> as weP financialh 
as do nondisabled people 

However, as Table 1 illustrates, not enough 
disabled people arc at work In fact, due largel> 
to recessions in the 1970's and early 1980 s, fewer 
work tc Jay than in 1970 or I980' 

£'iIjiloAid_i; Earnings levels of workers 
with d ^abilities must seem especially entiung to 
the fi jal "third" of the working-age disabled 
popu ation— those receiving neither ben fit 
checvs nor pay checks According to the 1985 
CP5 , the median income in 1984 from all sources 
oft lis 26 79^ of the population was just $3,01 3, 
thf mean was a slightly higher $3,755 

Women with disabilities in this third category — 
nd they constitute fully 649^ of all disabled 
persons in this group— had a median income of 
S2,222 and a mean income of 52,560 

All of this suggests that most people who are 
disabLd probably want to work To be sure, 
however, we shou» ' .sk them directly That :s 
what Louis Hams and Ass(Kjates did in late 1985 

Table 1 



Labor-force Participation and Kmploirent of Persons 
with Disabililies S<I«:ted Years 

iNumhcrs in T'hous3nd\] 
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The Harris Siudv 

In 1985, the National Council on the 
Handicapped, a presidentially appointed body of 
15 persons, considered commissioning a 
na.ionwidc poll to supplement a report they were 
required to give to Congress by February 1986 
One membcrof the Council, New York's Jeremiah 
Milbank. Jr., look the initiative to arrange pnvate 
flnancmg through the Intemational Center for the 
Disabled (ICD) Milbank and other Council 
members then worked with ICD to provide 
technical assistance to Louis Hams and Associates 
in planning the first ever nationwide poll of a 
random sample of disabled Amencans 

The poll was conducted in December, 1985, 
and the results released in March, 1986 The 
Hams team called more than 16,000 randomly 
generated numbers in order to locate and interview 
1,000 adults who are disabled Each interview 
look approximately 30 minutes 

The Hams interviewers first assembled basic 
demographic information in order to descnbe the 
population It IS reassunng to statisticians that 
Hams found almost exactly what the Census 
Bureau reported in the same year — that two-thirds 
of the Amencans who arc disabled do not work 
Hams also found, as did the Census Bureau , that 
the more severe the disability, the greater the 
Iikehhood that an individual was receiving 
benefits There were many other points of 
confluence 

What happened is that although the Hams team 
and ihe Census Bureau workers talked with 
different disabled people, both used random 
sampling approaches, which, according to 
statistical theory, means that results of both studies 
arc generalizable to the same universe of people — 
aduUs who are disabled Both, too, were done in 
1985 So. we have two portraits of the same 
population at about the same time 



But Hams asked some questions the Census 
Bureau did not ask- id the answers to these 
questions are highly revealing 

\ge at Onse t In addition to inquinng about 
disability status, the Hams group asked persons 
being interviewed the age at which they became 
disabled Thus, Hams was able to look separately 
at people who became disabled early in life, on 
the one hand, and those who became disabled 
later, or. the other The two groups were, it turns 
out, quite different 

Those who became disabled early in life were 
more likely to be working at the time of the study 
than were later disabled individuals In fact, of 
all 16-64 year-old persons who were disabled and 
who were working, 20% became disabled before 
leaving adolescence, and an additional 41% 
became disabled early in adulthood 

By contrast, among all 16-64 year-old adults 
with disabilities who were not working, 31% 
became disabled in middle age, and another 23% 
became disabled after age 55 

Hams speculates — and the President's 
Committee agrees — that what was happening 
apparently is tha* people who became disabled 
early in life had adjusted to thedisability andhad 
gone on to have careers, People who lived most 
of their lives as nondisabled individuals and then 
became disabled in their 50's however, seem to 
interpret disability as preventing ^hem from 
continuing to work 

Whatever the reasons, the finding isacntically 
important one early disabled people are better at 
finding and keeping jobs than the Census Bureau 
statistics scemrj to indicate That is, their success 
was "hidden" by the large numbers of later 
disabled persons who were out of the labor force 
In this area, a<i tz :T,uay , tne I 'stis results are 
encouraging for anyone interested in promoting 
employment of persons who are disabled 
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The age-al-o,.acl question also provided 
conflrmation of Census Bureau reports those who 
arc out of the labor force arc more hkely to descnbe 
themselves as severely disabled than are those 
who participate m the labor force 

Self-pcrccption Hams asked the I.OOOpersons 
with disabilities whether they considered 
themselves to be disabled Overall, among those 
aged 16-64, 47% said, "Yes" The proportions 
were very different, however, between those who 
were working and those who were not Among 
working persons who were disabled, a remarkable 
three out of every four (73%) said they did not 
consider themselves to be disabled By contrast, 
SIX in every ten (59%) of those not working said 
they thought of themselves as disabled 

Hams defined respondents as disabled if they 
reported physical, sensory (hcanng, vision), 
mental, emotional, speaking or learning 
disabilities, if they were limited in work or other 
activities due to a health condition or disability, 
or if they considered or believed other people 
would consider them to be disabled 

The President's Committee has long believed 
that individuals with disabilities who arc 
successfully employed often tend to believe that 
they are not handicapped For example, in 
explaining the data we repoited in Disabled Adults 
iv Amenca (President's Committee, I9S5). we 
said that there was no other way to interpret the 
figures except to recognize that when people who 
-rc disabled get jobs, keep them, and surmount 
obstacles in other aspects of their daily lives, they 
lend to regard their limitations as minor or non- 
handicapping When asked by the Census Bureau 
or by Hams or any other pollster if he or she has 
a physical, mental or other health condition which 
has lasted six months or longer and which limits 
the amount or kind or woric. school or other 
actr ities he or she can do. it is quite logical for 
a disabled person who no longer encounters major 
problems in ihese areas to respond, "No " 



A similar indication of the same phenomenon 
emerged when Hams asked its 1 .000 respondei. s 
with disabilities about satisfaction with theT own 
lives Eighty percent of all working people 
between the ages of 16 and 64 descnbed 
themselves as "very satisfied" (48%) or 
"somewhat satisfied" (32%) By contrast, just 
1 2% s^id they \verc "somewhat dissatisfied" and 
only 3% were "very dissatisfied" 

Hams found a different picture when it asked 
the same question of non-working people who 
were disabled. Just 62% descnbed themselves as 
'very satisfiea" or "somewhat satisfied", while 
one-third (33%) said they were 'somewhat 
dissatisfied" or "very dissatisfied" 

This helps toconfirm what we suggested earlier, 
while looking at the 1985 Current Population 
Survey data from the Census Bureau. Many 
persons with disabilities who arc not now working 
are less than satisfied with their lives But would 
they want to work'' 

Attitudes Toward Working The Hams team 
asked working-age persons with disabilities who 
were unemployed at the time ofih'* *^»udy , unable 
to work due to disability, retired, engaged in 
housekeeping or working as volunteers, whether 
or not they would take a job if one were available 

Chart 4: WANT TO WORK 




Two-thirds ot disabled adults without jobs say they want 
to work — including homemakers and persons over 
65 years of age 

Source Louis Harns and Associates. 15 
mc .1986 
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Two in every three (66%) said thcv warn to 
\vori_This high figure is especially impressive 
when It IS recalled that those asked uicii Je retired 
individuals under 65, homemakers, and people 
who believe themselves to be severely disabled 

As a follow-up question to many of the same 
people. Hams asked respondents who were not 
working what the most important reasons for their 
current absence from the labor force Not 
surpnsingly, disability was cited by 78% as a 
major reason More thdJi half commented that 
their need for medical treatment was a factor But 
most other key reasons arc conditions we as a 
nation can do something about 

• Employer bia^s 47% said employers did not 
recognize their abihty to work full-time, 

• I^ck of knowledge 40% said they could not 
find or did not know how to find full-time jobs, 

• Training . 38% said they did not nave the skills, 
education or training to get a full-time job, 

• Transportation 28% reported that lack of 
accessible transportation was a major barrier, 

• Accommodations . 23% said that they needed 
specialdcviccsorequipmentto work full-time 

Remarkably, onlv 18% said that the prospect 
of losing benefits was a malor concern This is 
particularly impressive in view of the fact that 
70% of those receiving benefits told the Hams 
team that they would in fact lose benefits if they 
worked full-time 

And just 15% cited inability to arrange child 
care or the pressure of other family 
responsibilities 

Accommo<lation". Oie Hams team asked 
respondents who were working and those who had 
worked while disabled whether their employers 
made accommodations :o their hmitations Only 
one-third answcreu that question affirmatively 



61% said that no accommodation v,ds made or 
needed — 35% said the employer made one or 
more accommodations, and four percent did not 
respond 

Again, we see an important implication for the 
President's Committee It is vital that we get the 
message out to employers that they should moke 
reasonable accommodations to the knovvn 
limitations of their employees And it is cntical 
that we educate persons who are disabled about 
their nght to reasonable accommodation Where 
there are no nghts to reasonable accommodation , 
we ought to undertake activities leading to 
establishment of such r^hts 

Knowledge About Govemrricnt Services Wl le n 
asked, only 60% of the 1 ,000 disabled Hams 
respondents expressed familianty v^ith vocational 
rehabilitation services — and just 13% had used 
them 

Only 31% expressed any familianty with 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(Public Law 93- 1 1 2), arguably the most important 
civil nghtj> statute enacted on behalf of people 
with disabilities 

From all of this, the President's Committee 
concludes that most disabled adults are ready, 
willing and able to work — if they are made more 
aware of their nghts and of services available to 
them, and if employers are better lufonncd about 
their responsibilities under law, about assistance 
available to them as employers, and about the 
potential of disabled people as workers 



^^^f Amtnca's 
vvorking age 
individuals with 
disabilities, just 
4.366,000 worked 
full or part-time 
in 1984 
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FOUR: Youth and Young Adults 



The Hams survey found thai younger disabled 
persons were most hkely to be wiHing to work— 
and least likely to regard their disabihties as 
senous obstacles to employment That is, they 
generally were comfortable with their hmitations, 
had 'earned how to deal with them, {«nd were ready 
to pursue careers despite disabilities 

The 16-24 year old group also is the first to 
have benefited to any exten' from the massive 
changes m special education and in higher 
education started by Section 504 of the 
RehabiliUtion Act of 1973 and Public Law 94- 
142 , the Education for All Handicapped Giildren 
Act Today's 16ycarold wasfive years old when 
Public Law 94-142 was enacted and seven when 
regulations for that law and for Section 504 were 
issued Thus, individuals who are now 16 
benefited for most of their elementary , '»condary 
and postsccondary years from the changes these 
laws mandated Today's 24 year-olds were, 
respectively, 13 and 15, and thus benefited from 
Section 504 and Public Law 94-142 only dunng 
their secondary and postsecondary years. 

Although the years between 1 6 and 24 are often 
times of stress for many youth, it is important to 
recognize three other factors which are cause for 
optimism about the prospects that many disabled 
young people will be successful in their efforts to 
get good jobs. These are 

Assistance Begins. In recent years, the Federal 
Govemment has begun to focus considerable 
attention upon the special needs of "transition- 
age*' disabled persons More is needed These 
individuate, who are at an age in which many arc 
moving from schools to jobs, from parental 
supervision to lives on their own, and from 
institutional programs to community residence, 
usually are between the ages of 16 and 24, and 
thus arc often eligible for daily special programs 
and for protection against discnmmation under 
terms of Public Law 94-142 and Section 504 



The U S Education Department launched 
several "transition" projects and targeted many 
grant programs to this population In addition, the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration reported 
in Its latest annual report to Congress that 37% of 
all persons rehabilitated were under 24 years of 
age — four times as oiany as the group's size would 
seem to indicate 

Less Competition. The tirst "baby bust" 
generation members are blessed by being few in 
number — and in following hard upon a "baby 
boom" generation that was huge in size There 
arc four million fewer 16-24 year-olds in 1986 
than there were in 1980 Businesses that 
traditionally have hired young people are finding 
now that almost all the baby boomers are already 
in the labor market, that they have to resort to 
unusual measures to attract cand'iates for jobs 
In this climate, disab'ed young j ;ople are more 
likely than are disabled youth in several 
generations to find employers open to hinng them 

Small Size Not only are there fewer 16*24 
year-olds in general, but the proportion of these 
individuals that is disabled is smallei than that of 
any otherage range While 10% of school students 
receive some special education programming, 
only one in every thirty-three 16-24 year-olds has 
a work disability, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. The rate of work disability in this 
age group, then, is just 2 9% In fact, there are 
only slightly more than one million work-disabled 
trail sit ion- age individuals in the United States 
today — and they represent just 8 3% of the 
working-age population of persons with 
disabilities Thus, whatever we as a nglion do for 
employment of this population is magnified m its 
impact because the benefits are spread over a 
relatively small grou p of persons — each of w hom 
receives relatively more than otherwise would be 
the case 
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Chart 5: BOOM TO BUST 




As the baby boom generatKX) aged oul of the 16-24 age rar>ge. transttion-age youth 
with and without dtsab»lities have become fewer in number, reducjhg competition tor jobs 
Source U S Bureau of the Census, 1980, 1985 



Recommendation s 

1 Wc should encourage these young people to 
take full advantage of higher education 
opportunities Today, thousands of colleges and 
universities coast to coast are ready, willing and 
able to accommodate their needs Like virtually 
every other segment of society that focuses upon 
young people, higher education is confronted by 
a dramatically smaller 16-24 year-old population 
To keep their enrollments up, many colleges are 
expanding services to disabled students And 
because of Section 504, they are required to admit 
and provide supportive services for any disabled 
students who meet their admission cntena and 
demonstrate that with the accommodations, they 
can do the assigned work 

2 We should encourage these people not to 
rely solely upon government Unfortunately, in 
many states, disabled youth at state ^opcra ted 
education programs and in sonrie local schools are 
automatically enrolled in Supplemental Secunty 
Income (SSI) pi o grams — which sends the wrong 



message to impressionable 14 or 16 year-old 
minds At the least, such efforts should be 
augmented by employment-related endeavors 

3 We should urge disabled youth with potential 
for good careers to forego the readily available 
minimum wage jobs and to continue to search for 
jobs with a future 

4 While disabled 16-24 year-olds are better 
acquainted with Section 504 and Public Law 
94-142 than are their elders — these laws, after all. 
are pan of their daily lives — we must nonetheless 
educate them about how to make maximum use 
of nghts and services 

5 For other disabled individuals, we should be 
encouraging employers of young people to 
emulate innovative programs such as McDonald's 
"McJobs" effort as ways to meet recruitment 
needs 

6 We must find ways to channel the energies 
and concerns of parents into acti vities that support 
their children's work preparation 
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FIVE: The Middle Group 



More than half of all disabled 16-64 year-olds 
are in the ' 'middle group' ' of persons aged 25-54 
They are neither youiig enough to benefit from 
transition services nor old enough to be eligible 
for early retirement 

Most of these individuals "made if on their 
own" without the benefits of Section 504 of 
Public Law 94-142 The youngest were juniors in 
high school before implementing regulations for 
these laws appeared — and the oldest already were 
45 in 1977 The "middle group", then, in many 
cases grew up with an image in their minds of 
disability as "something wrong with you", 
something stigmatizing, something associated 
with chanty, nursing, and a life of dependency 

A majonty were not disabled until we!! into 
working age As the Hams survey found, people 
who become disabled as adults tend to cope less 
well with limitations — and to regard them as more 
debilitating— than is the case with people who are 
bom disabled or become disabled in childhood or 
adolescence People who become disabled in 
adulthood are markedly less satisfied with their 
lives than are early disabled people, according to 
the Hams study, Often , an entire lifestyle chang. 
expecially if counseling and other rehabilitation 
services are not made available 

Inm<\ny ways, then, the "middle group" is in 
need of m'^re help than are younger disabled 
individuals Yet less a>sistance is made avauable 

Sixty percent of the middle group is out of the 
labor force These nearly four million disabled 
people have needs that are very different from 
those of younger or older indr.iduals with 
disabilities — needs we are seldom prepared to 
meet 

The major issues with respect to these 
individuals, the President's Comnuttec believes, 
are 



Advancerpgnt It is dunng these "peak" 
employment years that most people make their 
move from ' 'a job" to * ' a career' ' , That is, some 
succeed in i ioving up to better paying jobs with 
more responsibility: others, however, do not 

Our society off***:, very httle in the way of 
support forpeopi^withdisabilities. Although the 
Rehabilitation A :t of 1973, as amended, permits 
state vocational renauihtation agencies to provide 
follow-up services to disabled persons desinng to 
get betterjobs, fiscal realities in recent years have 
forced most agencies to attend much more to 
disabled individuals looking for work Pnvate 
rehabilitation associations and groups, too, are 
hard pxsscd for funds They also tend to focus 
much jiiore upon the needs of unemployed 
individuals. 

Even looking at thedisabihty press and at mass 
media stones, we find a dearth of support for 
people looking to upgrade their level of 
employment. Rather, most stones highhght 
individuals going througn medical and physical 
restoration and those looking for, and landing, 
their first jobs 

The "myths" or ethos, in effect, is "Once 
you've found a job, we can chalk you up as a 
'success' and turn to the needs cf others". The 
President's Committee believes that this limited 
vision of the potential of disabled people is 
senously erroneous — and intends to focus upon 
career advancement for people with disabilities 

Awareness Many working disabled persons 
have had little exposure to disability nghts Few 
in the 25-54 age range are aware of Section 503, 
which requires affirmative action by contractors 
who do business with the Federa' Government 
And even fewer know about state and local 
nondiscnmination and affirmative action laws 
protecting them 
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Peer Support. In a few companies, but to date 
only in very few, disabled employees have joined 
together to provide peer counsehng and other 
supportive services At New England Telephone, 
for example, it was not until 1986 that the 
company's 400 disabled workers forrncd an 
employee association similiar to those women and 
blacks had formed decade? carlie. 

Equally critical, there is no magazine or other 
p'nodical providing to disabled workers the 
support offered to women by sii'^h publications as 
Working Women and to blacks by Ebon . 

The President's Committee recognizes this gap 
and intends to fJk with working disabled people 
to find ways to fill it 

Job Retention. We noted earlier in this 
publication that just 2.9% of all youth af ^d 16-24 
are disabled By the time disabled persons reach 
the 45-54 age range, 10.7% ?re disabled, or three 
times as many For most disabled persons in the 
middle group of persons aged 25-54, disability is 
something that occurred after they had started to 
woric. For some, few adjustments arc needed to 
pcrnut them to come back to work For others, 
however, accommodations arc required in order 
to return to the job held pnor to the disabling 
accident or ilhiess For still others, rrtum to the 
previous job is not possible 

In our society, woriccrs* cor^ocnsation 
programs are the service of fii t reset for rr j 
newly disabled employees. But workers* 
compensation laws, most of which we*^ wnuen 
decades ago and seldom updated since, actually 
discourage many disabled persons from seeking 
and taking advantage of vocational reht^'ilitation 
services And woricers' compensation benefits 
sometimes actually exceed after tax earnings 
before onset of disability — thus discouraging 
rapid retum to work 



The President's Committee believes that the 
nation's Governor's Comiuiltees have a role to 
play in helping to facilitatejob retention Because 
workers' compensation laws are all state-based 
statutes, we need state-based initiatives to 
moclemizc th^s. programs 

C' ^reav.T and Recruit rncnt Although the 
Federal Govcmment has ^^vided eAu*n> i^-^ 
assistance ''^r transit 'on-age disai/iwJ j<i>.^ns, 
there a-x far more dis2b!fd individuals in the 
middle group who need help in getting onto 
payrolls. In fact, participation in the la)K)r force 
declines steadily throughout the age levels this 
group, largely bccar^ so many of its .nembtrs 
are newly disabled 

The numbers are sobcnng Of the 1.853,000 
disabled aduUs aged 25-34. 900,000 are in the 
labor force, for a 48 6% rate In the next range, 
that of persons aged 35-44, just 921,000 of the 
2,168,000 disabled adults, or 42 5% participate 
in the labor force And among disabled persons 
in the 45-54 age range, only 749,000 of the 
2.407 000, or barely 31 1%, .'-c m the labor force 

Vocational rehabilitation programs, the most 
logical source of assistance for these people, 
expend fa: more resources upon under-24 
individuals than on any older age group Of all 
persons under 65 rehabilitated m 1981-1982, the 
most recent year for which full data are available 
as this is wntten, 37% arc under age 24 By 
contrast, 27% were aged 25-34, 16 7% were in 
the 35-44 age range, and 1 2 1% were 45-54 years 
old 

The President's C ,»ec believes that it is 
tin>e we recognized that six times as many disabled 
people who arc not in the nation's labor foae are 
in the middle group as in the transition-age 
group — and focus our resources accordingly 
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CtMrtS SUFfWa OUT OF -nc LABOR FOnc^ 



^^^f''^ people are disabled m each succeeding age range, particDabon 

byd,sabedpe„ionsin*»laboffof<»steadi^ded^^ 

Source; U S Bureau of the Census, 1985. 



Recommendation^ 

1 Wc need to help pnvatc local, and 
state counseling and vocational training 
programs adapt their offenngs to meet the 
needs of this middle group of 6.237.000 
disabled persons. The highest pnorities for the 
four million people out of the labor force *ecm 
to be counseling, and medical restoration 
services immediately after onset, followed by 
rapid re-traming to helpthe individual contmuc 
the same kind of work despite disability or to 
leam different vocational skillls. 

2. Itisurgei ♦hat we as a nation get the 
v^ord across to employers that disabled 
individuals have potential Huge numbers of 
workers with disabilities have been "stuck** 
m jobs because employers do not recognize 
that they can be trained for and placed in bctier 
jobs. In part, this is our fault, those of us in 
the disability community, because our message 
to date to t iployers has been one of hinng 
new jobscekers with disabilities— not 



advancing those already on the payroll. The 
Prcsident*s Committee, forexamole, each year 
has honored **employers of the year** more for 
their hiring than for their internal movement 
achievements Perhaps it is time for a new 
award category. 

3 Workers* compensation laws in tl»e 
several states need to be revamped to remove 
some senous disincentives to return to work. 
Artificial obstacles between sxatr workers* 
compensation boards and state vocational 
rehabiliiatio.i agencies must be removed. 

4 Publications such as the President*s 
Committce*s Disabled US>\ need to carry more 
stones offenng sclf-htlp to working disabled 
people. In parucular. ihese magazines could 
play a valuable role by focusing upon support 
groups in 'ocal communities and in 
corporations, showing disabled workers how 
others have organized to help themselves at 
tiie work place And stones explaining, in lay 
language, the meaning of Sections 503 and 
504 arc needed on i continuing basis 
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Table 2 

Distribution by Age of U.S , Disabled 16^ 
Year-Old Persons Not Living iii InsUtulions, 1985 



Age 


US 


Disabled 


Proportion 


Range 


Population 


Population 


Disabled 


16.24 


35.062,000 


1.026,000 


2 9% 


25-34 


40,858.000 


1,852,000 


4 5% 


35-44 


31.299,000 


2,168,000 


6 9% 


45-54 


22,398,000 


2.407.000 


10 7% 


55-64 


22.151,000 


4,837,000 


21 8% 


Source 


985 Current Population Survey, 





U S Bureau of the Census 

SIX: Women and Minority Group 
Members 

In recent years, tiie President's Comiiiittcc has 
drawn national attention to the special needs of 
women, blacks and persons of Hispanic ongin 
who arc disabled The Committee has published 
special reports on each of these segments of the 
population of people with disabilities The 
Committee hosted major conferences bringing 
together representatives of groups specializing in 
meeting the needs of women, blacks and 
Hispanics. with expeits on rehab:Mt^Mon and 
disabled consumers, to fashior icw networks to 
meet the range of needs these people present 

Our work in these areas, though, is just 
beginning 

Wom en 

Females compnse 49% of all working age 
Amencans with disabilities — and 53% of those 
out of the labor force In fact, just one woman 
with a disability in every five among the working- 
age population has a job That contrasts to more 
than 60% of all nondisabled women between 16 
an*^ C-t years of age — and 37% of 16-64 men with 
disabitties 



We can descnbc the working-age population 
who are disabled women using Bowe's "theory 
of thirds'* 25% of disabled females aged 16-64 
are in the labor force. 40% are receiving SSDI or 
SSI benefits because of disability, and 35% are 
neither on payrolls nor on aid rolls 

Women with disabilities in the labor force arc 
much less likely to be manned (44%) than are 
nondisabled women participating in the labor- 
force (56%), 

Among working-age women with disabilities 
who received SSDI or SSI benefits oecause of 
disability, just 38% are mamcd These women 
arc, on the average, much older than disabled 
women labor force participants, 59% are between 
the ages of 55 and 64. as compared to just 22% 
of those in the labor force. The median income 
from all sources in 1984 for female bcnefianes 
was $4,495. the mean was $5,916 Not 
surpn^ingly. 34% lived in poverty 

rhc median income, from all sources, in 1984 
for disabled labor-force participants who were 
women was $7,857. the mean was $9,868 A total 
of 21% lived in poverty 

In the third category, especially, we see 
evidence that women with disabilities are in need 
of urgent help Theyconstitut^64% of all disabled 
working-age person s ^ ho are neither on payrolls 
nor on aid rolls Six in every ten are mamed 
Their median income from all sources in 1984 
was $2,222; the mean was $2,560 While many 
relied upon theirhusbands ircome. 36% lived in 
poverty 

Women with disabilities have not participated 
in the "women's re volution ' ' that saw 30 million 
women enter the labor force over the past two 
decades Indeed, fe\\crarc in the labor force today 
than in 1980 
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According to tlit 1985 Currcnl Populaiion 
Survey ihere are 2,175.000 blacks who are 
disabled bciwcen the ages of 16 and 64 m the 
United Slates. They represent 1 8% of all working- 
age persons with disabilities, despite the fact that 
in the general population they constitute lUst 
1 1 5% Their overrepresentation among persons 
with disabilities reflects the fact that disability 
occurs more often among blacks than among 
persons of any other race 

Using the framework of the "Theory of thirds", 
we see that just 22% of disabled blacks of working- 
age are in the labor force Among black men, the 
proportion is 25%, and among black women it is 
20% Their median imcome from all sources m 
1984 was $6,954, the mean was $8,670 Thirty- 
three percent lived m poverty 

Another 49% were m the second category , that 
oi persons receiving SSDI or SSI benefits because 
of disability That is the high st proportion by 
race in the disabled populatii i Their median 
income from all sources in 1984 was $4,239, the 
mean was $5,249 A total of 45% lived m poverty 

In the final "third," we find that 29% of all 
blacks with disabilities are neither onpayrolls nor 
on aid rolls Their median income from all sources 
in 1984 was $2 ,9 15, the mean was $2,446 Most 
of these blacks were women (61%) Of these 
womenjust 28% were mamcd Sixty-two percent 
lived in poverty The 628,000 disabled blacks in 
this third category are the most desparately in need 
of all members of the disabled population 



Htepanics 

Persons of Hispanic ongin may be of any race 
In Amenca, the population of disabled mdividuals 
in this category number 863,000 Thcycompnse 
seven percent of all disabled woiking-age persons 



Individuals of Hispanic ongin who arc disabled 
fall into the three categones we have been 
discussing as follows 26% are in the labor force, 
43% arc on SSDI or SSI rolls because of disability, 
and 31% arc neither on aid rolls nor on payrolls 

Three in ten (30%) of disabled Hispanic men 
and 71% of the women participated in the labor 
force . Among those m the labor force . the median 
income in 1984 was $8,165. the mean was 
$10,266 A total of 24% hved in poverty 

In the second category, that of disable<< 
Hispanics who receive SSDI or SSI benefits 
because of disability, we find 47-^ of all disabled 
Hispanic males and 39% of the females. The 
median income of disabled Hispanics in this 
category ,n 1984 was $4,457. the mean was 
$5,702 A total of 40% lived in pov<»rty despite 
receiving benefits 

Finally. 22 9% of disabled Hispanic males and 
40% of the females were neither on payrolls or 
aid rolls Their median income from all sources 
in 1984was$3,337,thcmean was$2,691 Atotal 
of 53% lived in poverty 

Recommendatiop^ 

I Women, blacks and persons of 
Hispanic ongin all have national, state and 
local organizations advocating on theirbehalf 
The President's Committee intends to work 
with the National Organization for Women 
(NOW), the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). 
and Similar groups to increa 3 attention to 
disability issues on the agendas of these 
organisations We will also work with 
Handicapped Organized Women (HOW) and 
other groups representing segments of the 
disabled poplulation The Committee 
recommends that Governor's and Mayor's 
committees take similar action on the state and 
local levels 
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2 The disability advocacy organizations 
have, in general, tended to be dominated by 
white male3 The movement has been less than 
successful in attracting blacks and Hispanics 
in particular to its ranks For whatever reasons 
this state of affairs exists, a change ib long 
overuuc We must urge organizations 
representing deaf, blind, retarded, physically 
disable > and other handicipped persons to 
make special efforts to recruit women and 
members of minonty groups 

3 In part as a function ot what we have 
just obsei 'cd about the "white" nature of 
disabihty nghts efforts, and in part because of 
ethnic group indentification processes, many 
minionty group disabled persons turn for help 
first to organizations serving persons of their 
own race, We need to acquaint these 
organizations such as the National Urban 
League and Push-Excel, with the needs of their 
constituents who arc disabled 

4 Particularly with respect to women 
who are disabled, societal attitudes need to be 
changed Apparently, in today's Amenca, it 
is "normal" and "acceptable" for most 
women, including mothers of young children, 
:o work — but it is normal and acceptable f^r 
disabled women to depend upon others The 
President's Committee believes that women 
with disabilities are equally as capable of 
independence and of designing their own 
lifestyles as are nondisabled women — or men 
We must make a concerted effort to alter 
society's view that disabled women are "to be 
cared for" and construct, m its place, an image 
of women who can, if they wish, achieve to 
the full limits of their abilities 



SEVEN: Disabled Veterans 

According to the March, 1985 Current 
Population Survey by the US Bureau of the 
Census, there arc 3,015,000 veterans of working 
age (16-64) in Amenca who have work disablities 
Virtually all of them arc men These three million 
disabled veterans include 1 ,281 ,000 World War 
II veterans (42 5% of the total), 767,000 veterans 
of the Vietnam Era (25 4%). 581,000 Korean 
Conflict veterans (19 3%) and385,000veterans 
of other conflicts (12 8%) 

Veterans represent one in every four persons 
vvith disabilities in the working-age populations, 
or 24 5% Ofall males whoaredisabled, 47 7%, 
or almost half, arc veterans 

One month later, in Apnl, 1985, the Census 
Bureau again looked at th*' population of disabled 
veterans as a supplement to that month's Current 
Population Survey The results, analyzed by the 
US Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showed that 2,5 dllion veterans of 
working age reported service-connected 
disabilities These individuals had a 6.7% 
unemployment rate Of those veterans with 
service-connected disabilities who served in 
Vietnam, 9 2% were unemployed, the highest rate 
among alt veterans in the study 

One-third of all employed service-connected 
Vietnam Era veterans had jobs in Federal, state 
or local govemments This likely reflects 
affirmative action or veterans' preference prai^Uces 
in the public sector — and less pervasive equal 
opportunity in the pnvate sector To nlace the 
proportion into context, consider thatjust 1 5% of 
all workers have jobs in govemmcnt Among 
individuals >vith disabilities who havejobs. 17 6^ 
work for Federal, state or local go\cmmcnts 
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Dunng 1985 and early 1986, members of ihe 
Prcsidcm's Committee on Disabled Veterans 
traveled to eight cities to interview disabled 
veterans, advocates, service providers, and 
government officials to mdentify the major 
concerns of veterans with disabilities Serving on 
the Committee are representatives from Disabled 
Amencan Veterans, Blinded Veterans 
Association, The Amencan Legion, AM VETS, 
Paralyzed Veterans of Amenca, and Vietnam 
Veterans of Amenca, among others Federal 
agencies including the Veterans Administration, 
the Labor Dcpaitmc and others provide liajs' ' 
to the Committee. As we reported in Emplovnr.^ 
and Disable d Veterans A Bluepnnts for Aciinn 
the single largest obstacle to better lives for 
disabled veterans is the lack of coordination 
among service providers This is one reason why 
many Federal initiatives on behalf of disabled 
veterans have had disappointing results 



Recommendations 

1 The President's Committee believes 
that organizations representing disabled 
veterans and those advocating for other persons 
with disabilities need to join forces to improve 
coordinaUon of services for all individuals who 
are disabled The fact that half of all working- 
age men with disabilities arc veterans — and 
that disabled veterans compnse one-quarter of 
all disabled persons in the 16-64 age range — 
needs to be communicated to organizations 
working on behalf of people with disabilites 
The common concerns between veterans and 
non veterans who are disabled far outnumber 
the differences. 

2 The Veterans Jobs Training Act and 
other veterans employment programs have 
great potential We found to reach that 
potential, however, we must improve mier- 



Chart 7: DISABLED VETERANS 





Oitabtod AdUt* 



Disabled 



Disablod vetefans number mofe than 3.000.000 — and represent almost half 
of all disabled men in this country 
Source U S Bureau of the Census, 1985 
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agency coordinaiion. The Commmce on 
Disabled Veterans found, in city after city , that 
ofTicialsofone agency were unversed even in 
the most basic aspects of other agencies' 
programs for the same population The 
Committee's heanngs also revealed that 
employers arc perplexed by the "maze" of 
different forms and program requirements for 
this program and for other Federal and state 
initiatives intended to help disabled veterans 

3 fVobably the single greatest bamer 
icing veterans with disabilties, after inter- 
agency coordination or even on a par with it, 
arc negative public attitudes toward this group 
Employers have particularly biased viewt 
about Vietnam Era veterans with or without 
disabilities Woricing with organizations 
representing veterans and with both the Labor 
Department and the Veterans Administraiion, 
the President's Committee intends to find ways 
to combat these negative attitudes 

EIGHT: Tiic 55^ Group 

A otal of 4,837,000 persons aged 55-64 are 
disabled These people represent 21 8% of all 
Amencans in that age range In fact, they 
constitute 39% of all working age (16-64 years 
old) disabled individuals in the nation That is the 
single largest age group within the under-65 
population 

Early Retirement It is also where the 
"disability problem" is mushrooming most 
alarmingly. In the United States, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Denmark, and other nations, 
growing nunfibcrs of individuals 55-64 years old 
arr being "early retired" due to disability — ind 
aic falling onto soc.al secunty rolls, according lo 
a study just completed for the U S Social Secunty 
Administration by Rehabilitation International, a 
pnvate group in New York Cily 
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To da»e , the 1 980's have been charactenzed by 
widespread early reiiremeni Companies forced 
by economic conditions, particularly foreign 
competition, to "downsize" often have done sc 
by offenng older employees the option to retire 
early In Apnl, 1986, for example, a senior 
General motors official stated that the company 
planned to eliminate one in every four salancd 
jobs in the North Amencan Car Group by 1990. 
mostly by early retimient and attntion According 
to a front-page story in the Washmp.ton Post . 
AT&T has cut 56,000 of its 380,000 job^ since 
1 980, 24 ,000 persons have been offered as much 
as $22,000 in cash, continued post-retirement 
m^Jical benefitf , and other inducements to retire 
early Companies such as Xerox, Control Data 
Corporation, Kodak, and many others have early- 
retired hundreds of thousands of people 

In large part because of the fact that ''severely 
disabled" wasdefined by the U S Bureau of the 
Censusto include persons who were under 65 but 
received SSI or were covered by Medicare, a 
stunning 62.8% of all disabled 55-64 year-olds 
were classified as severely disabled Of this 
group, only 5 2% participated in the labor force, 
or about one m every twenty A total of 76 1% 
received SSDI or SSI because of disability, or 
three in every four Justunderoneinfive(18 7%) 
were neither on payrolls nor on aid rolls 



1 he singk 
largest obstacle 
to better lives 
fo^ disabled 
veterans is the 
lack of co- 
ordination 
among service 
providers. 
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Animdcs , The Hams study helps us lo 
understand why m> very few disabled persons aged 
55-64 work. In large pari, the answer seems to 
be that disability, combined with ihe fact that 
"retirement age** is approaching and the fact that 
disability benefits arc available, is seen differently 
by older persons than by younger individuals 

For example, 56% of disabled persons aged 
55-64 told the Hams pollster; that disability 
prevented L*;em from getting around in the 
community The proportion among 16-34 year-old 
disablcdpcrsons in the study was just 39% Asked 
a similar question — whether d'sability has 
prevented them from reaching heir potential as 
independent, fully realized hun.^r. Urings— 61% 
ofthoscagcs 55-64 said, "Yes*', as against half 
of the 16-34 year-old group 

Asked whether they were, in general, 
"satisfied** with their lives. 28% of those aged 
55-64 expressed some degree of dissatisfaction, 
as against 17% of the younger 16-34 group. 

Education The 55-64 ycar-oM group has 
received something of a "bum rap** for being 
poorly educated as compared to you np,er disabled 
people. According to the 1985 Current Population 
Survey, education attainment is comparable 
among 55-64 year-olds as contrasted to younger 
disabled individuals Thirty-one percent have a 
high school degree, nine percent have at least 
some college, and seven percent arc college 
graduates Even among severely disabled persons 
aged 55-64. 28 3% have a high school diploma, 
7 8% have attended at least one year of college, 
and 5.3''3 arc college graduates These figures are 
not appreciably different from those of younger 
disabled or severely disabled individi -Js 

Awareness What is different is the f mil lanty 
ofthe 55-64 age group with ci> •! nghts . (f persons 
with disabilities According to the H^ms study, 
barely eight percent of these persons said they 



were **very familiar" with Section 504 One in 
four (24%) said they were "somewhat familiar" 
with thisstatute, which has been called **the civil 
nghts act for disabled people** By contrast, 31 % 
said they were *'not too familiar" and 36% said 
they were •*not at all famihar" with Section 504 

In part because of their lack of awareness of 
the disability nghts movement, just 45% of 
disabled 55-64 year-olds tviicve that disabled 
persons constitute a minonty group such a;> blacks 
and women arc That is lower than the 54% of 
16-34 yeai-oiJ disabled persons who hold this 
view 

In fact, as recently as 1960. 81% of all men 
aged 60-64 were in the labor force It was 83% 
as recently as 1970. By 1985, the proportion was 
down to 62%. Even among 55-64 year-olds, the 
rate m 1985 wasjust 68% -and the U S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics expects it to be 64% by 1995 

Disability m ihe > 5-64 Group Within this 
country, according lo die Hams study, 37% of all 
disabled persons became disabled after age 55 
The 1.000 individuals in Hams' random sample 
included persons of all ages, not just working age 

Those in the sample who became disabled after 
reaching age 55 were markedly poorer than were 
those who were disabled at birth or became 
disabled by adolescence While 21% of those with 
early onset nad household incomes (including 
eamings of others living in the household) between 
$15,001 and $25,000. just 13% ofthe late onset 
group did Eighteen percent or almost as many 
early-onset disabled persons had incomes :n the 
$25,001 to $35,000 range, as against just 9% of 
the late-onset group In the $35.000-and-over 
income category were just 5% of the latc-onsei 
group as compared to 19% c. the early-onset 
segment 
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Using Bowc's "ihcory of ihirds" as a 
framework, wc sec ihai Jii5>i 17 8% of disabled 
persons aged 55-64 participaicd in the labor force, 
according lo me 1 985 Current Population Survey 
That IS fewer than one in Hve Tiie proportion 
receiving SSDI or SSI because of disability was 
a remarkable 59 8%— or six in every ten A total 
of 22.4% were neither on payrollsor on aid rolls, 
or better than one in five 

Recommendations 

1 The Prvsidcnt's Coniniiuce l>clieves thjt far 
greater attention should be pdid to the needs of 
older disabled persons lor jobs Those in the 55-64 
age croup comprise four m ever\ ten disabled 
individuals of working age Yet, they arerf!ceivmg 
less attention than are the 8 3^^ of disabled persons 
who are in the 16-24 age range 



2 The Committee believes that disability 
benefits arc not the best options available to people 
who become disabled in their late 40\ and early 
50's At a time when life expectancy for 
individuals who become 55 has reached the high 
70's, we need to look seriously at the employment 
potential of these "older" workers One solution 
that deserves study helping older disabled people 
to compete for, and get. the jobs that employers 
h^ve available but are finding it difficult to fill 
because there are so few young people just entenng 
the job market 

3 The President's Committee be!icves that 
early retirement is an issue ihat must be faced by 
disability advocates Wc need to consider carefully 
wlK'^^er early retirement is a direction in which 
>ur country should be moving While the 
immediate savings to employers who arc 



Chart 8: THEORY OF THIRDS - 55-64 GROUP 




Disabled persons aged 55-64 tend to be out of the labor fnrce — and 
Six in te" receive oenefits because of disability 
Source U S Bureau of the Census, 1985 
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downsizing may be altraclivc, we believe thai 
companies should be educated to appreciate ihe 
longer-iemi costs Oiherwis<'. more and more 
disabled persons in their 50*s will be forced to 
retire early 

4 We need some way to help people who have 
worked for one employer for many years — as a 
large bulk of the 55-64 population has — to 
understand that it is not as easy as most think to 
get another job The facts show that when older 
persons accept early retirement from one company 
thinking that they can supplement their benefits 
by working somewhere else, these individuals 
fr''quently are bitterly disappointed 

5 Tht President's Committee is concerned 
that the popular culture shapes the thinking of 
older disabled persons in such a way as to make 
them think retirement is the only option Noone 

is telling them about their nghts under Sections 
503 and 504 We need to work with the Amencan 
Association of Retired Persons and similar groups 
to get the word out 

Charts: 



Table 3 



Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age 
Ranges, of Persons with Disabilities, 1985 



Age Range 


Number 
Parlicipf»»'ng 


Percent 
Padicipating 


16.24 


417,000 


40 6% 


25-34 


900,000 


48 6% 


15-44 


921.000 


42 5% 


45-54 


749,000 


31 1% 


55-64 


859,000 


17 8% 



Source 1985 Current Population Survey, 
U S Bureau of tf.e Census 



CAN WE COME BACK? 



Percent of Persons 
wrth Oisabthtios 
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32 



28 



20 
1S80 
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D(s«UedMen 



1M1 1985 1W07 
Bo(hS«xcs DiMbtedWomefl 



Lator force part,ctpatK)n by disabled persons has t>een dropped so far 
in this decade — can we halt and then reverse the treryJ'? 
Soufce U S Bureau of tne Census, 1980. 1981, 1985 
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NINE; Directions for the Future 



As the President > Committee Iwks to Hs 40th 
anniversary in 1987 and beyond, it will be relying 
heavily ujK)n its thousands of unpaid volunteers, 
aceing through Governor's and Mayor's 
rommjttees as well as through its committees and 
task forces to confront the challenges ahead Even 
with their help, we must set priorities for action 
What follows 1^ a "short list" of goals we believe 
arc im{K)rtant 

• Awakening America to the vast ptitential of its 
millions of citi«ns with disauilities to be 
independent, self-sufficient individuals This 
has long been an objective of the President's 
Committee - bi it is a continuing task, one we 
must never neglect 

• EnhaiKmg positive attitudes toward acceptance 
of pcrson.s with drabilities remains an urgent 
need As President s Committee staff member 
Mary Jane Owen has noted, disability is 
somethmg that occurs to people m the normal 
course of their lives We accept risks as a part 
of living full and rewarding lives and should 
accept disability as a quite normal consequence 
of taking these risks 

• Just us the women's revolution leaders stressed 
that improving women's attitudes toward 
themselves was a sine qua no/i of social change, 
so too must wc help people with disabilities, 
especially those who become disabled in 
adulthwKl and in later years, to sec themselves 
as continuing to be important, powerful, and 
worthwhile human beings and to seek 
employment commensurate with their abilities 
and interests 



We need to help people with disabilities gam 
a sense of common identitj A.s Harlan Hahn, 
a Professor of Political Science at the Unwcrsily 
of Southern California, has commented, a 
political identity as members of a minority 
group IS essential if people with disabilities arc 
to make further progress in civil rights 

Finally, on this "short list" of goals, wc place 
the need to make employers more aware of the 
economic and social consequences of their 
practices in employment These arc the same 
employers who have hired "^0 million women 
over the past 35 years because they share the 
\iew of these women that thc\ could and 
should, work A similar "miracle" could 
follow if employers become convinced that 
people with disabilities can contribute to their 
business 
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Peferences 



Berkowitz, E Gcneratioas of PIsabilitv . New 
York Cambndge Univcrsiiy Press, 1986 

Black Adults with Disabilities . Washington The 
President's Commiitcc, 1985 A bnef, illustrated 
account of bamcrs facing black Amencans who 
have disabilities. 

Bowe, F. Changing the Rules. Silver Spnng, 
MD. TJ Publishers, 1986 This autobiography 
includes an insider's account of the disability 
nghts movement. 

Bowe, F. LKsabled in 1985. Hot Spnngs, AR- 
University of Arkansas Research and Training 
Center in Vocational Rehabilitation, 1986 

Bowe, F. Jobs for Disabled People . New York- 
Public Affairs Committee, 1985 A 
comprehensive overview of employment of 
handi' appcd individuals in America, Prepared in 
cooperation with the President's Committee 

Disabled Adults in America. Washington The 
President's Committee, 1985. A portr'^u of 
disabled 16-64 year-olds, including graphics and 
text. 

disabled j\dults of Hispanic Origin . 
Washington. The President's Committee, 1985 
A brief portrayal of this fast-growing population 

Disabled Americans at Work. Washington The 
President's Committee and the Dole Fou^da'ion, 
1985 

Disabled Americans* Self Perceptions 
Iniemational Center for the Disabled and Lx>uis 
Hams and Associates. 1986 



Disj;bled Women in America. Washington The 
President's Committee, 1984. A sobenng 
poitrayal of the needs of handicapped females, 
with graphics 

Employment for Disabled Veterans. A 
Blueprint for Action. Washington The 
President's Committee, 1986 A summary of 
comments by disabled veterans, service providers, 
and government officials at heanngs held in 1 985 
and 1986 by the President's Committee on 
Disabled Veterans 

Irwin, M. AIDS; Fears and Facts . New York 
Public .Affairs Committee. 1986 A bnef, 
compassionate and very helpful account of how 
AIDS may be considered to be a handicapping 
condition, by the Medical Directorof the United 
Nations 

Toward Independence . Washington National 
Council on the Handicapped, 1986 An overview 
of disability pol ; in 1986 A longer edition 
containing appendices is also available from this 
source 
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Sources of Publications 



Cambndge University Press 
32 East 57th Street 
New York. NY 10022 
(212^ 688-8885 

No pnce yet established for this document 

President*s Cotnmittec on Employment 

of the Handicapped 
1111 20lh Street. NW. Room o36 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 653-5044 
All publications free of charge 

TJ Publishers 

817 Silver Spnng Ave 

Sliver Spnng. MD 20910 

University of Arkansas Research and Training 

Center in Vocational Rehabilitation 
POBox 1358 
HotSpnngs, AR 71902 
(501) 624-4411 
Pnce $6 00 



Public Affairs Commitiee 
381 Park Ave South 
New York. NY 10016 
(212) 683-4331 
All pamphlets $1 00 each 

International Center for the Disabled 
340 East 24th 

ATTN Education and Training Department 
New York. NY 10010 
(212) 679-010< 
Pnce $5 00 

National Council on the Handicapped 
800 Independence Avenue. SW, Room 814 
Washington. DC 20591 
(202) 267-3235 

Copies of Towa-d Independence can be obtained 
by mail through 
Supcnntendent of Documents 
I S Government Pnnling Office 
Washington. DC 20402 
Pnce $3 75 

Stock number 052-003-01022-4 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you. It is always a pleasure and an 
honor to have you here. I remember when you were here last 
year—was it last year? 

Mr. Russell. Last January. 

Senator Harkin. Last January. Not in your statement, Hum- 
phrey, but in the draft report of this current study— by the way, 
when was the study completed? 

Mr. Taylor. When was it completed? 

Senator Harkin. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. The field work was completed about four months 
ago. 

Senator Harkin. The draft report, and I will quote, said "Large 
majorities of top managers, 72 percent, EEO officers, 76 percent, 
and department heads and line managers, 8 percent, feel that dis- 
ebled people often encounter job discrimination from employers." 
In other words, the top managers stuck in those companies are 
saying that the disabled encounter job discrimination from them- 
selves. I guess that is what they are saying, from their companies 
that they work for. Am I interpreting that correctly. 

Mr. Taylor. Not necessarily referring to their own companies. I 
think it is a general perception of the marketplace. If I may, I 
would like to kind of add a wrinkle to that. I think that in one 
sense that answer is encouraging in that it shows at least a willing- 
ness to recogi.ize the problem and maybe a willingness to deal with 
it, 

Running through our data, we get the feeling that most employ- 
ers would genuinely be willing to do more. If they were incented 
they would be glad to do so, but it is such a low priority that they 
really do not give it much thought at the moment. 

Senator Harkin. But if it has been shown that disabled people 
work hard, they are very productive, they want to work, they can 
do the jobs, then why would they need incentives? There may be 
some support that is needed, but— 

Mr. Taylor. I guess because of the hundreds of things. that they 
think of every week, even^ day, every month, hiring disabled 
people is very, very low on their list of priorities. Nobody has given 
them a kick in the pants, nobody has said wake up, you are going 
to do better. 

Senator Harkin. I just wonder what the key factors are that lead 
to this dis "imination, just a feeling that perhaps as employers 
they just have to do more, they have to pay more attention to dis- 
abled people, that it would detract from their operating the compa- 
ny or managing that segment? Have you delved into that? The 
report says that everyone feels that the employers discriminative 
against them. 

Mr. Taylor. I must say that looking at all of the data, I do not 
believe that that is a major barrier, nor indeed do most of the dis- 
ttuleJ people feel uial Ihal Is the major barrier. The major barriers 
seem to be the fact that they are poorly educated, poorly qualified, 
and therefore have less to offer the employer in many cases than 
many of the non-disabled job applicants against whom they are 
competing. 

Senator Harkin. I remember a conversation I had once a long 
time ago, a very long time ago— and I will have more to say about 
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this at some other point— and it concerned my t/other who is deaf. 
He went to work with one small company in Iowa, the man who 
owned this company went out of his way to hire the handicapped. 
This is back in the early fifties. He hired a bunch of deaf people. I 
do not know, he must have hired eight, nine, ten, out of a work 
force of maybe 150. 

I remember I jame home from the service at the time and he 
had worked there for ten years and had not been late one day or 
had not missed one day of work. Mr. Delavan always had a big 
Christmas party and he gave him a gold watch inscribed and all 
that kind of stuff. I was talking with him— this is before my con- 
science had been raised about the problems of the handicapped, 
and I said to him that it was int^/esting that he would hire all of 
these deaf people. And I remember him saying to me that one of 
the biggest problems he had was in getting his workers in the plant 
to overcome their uncomfortableness, they felt uncomfortable 
around thebe people. 

I had never thought about that. I had always been comfortrble 
around my brother, you see, but I never thought that people might 
feel uncomfortable and it just always stuck with me, and I wonder 
if there is something in this. It is only one thing that happened to 
me one time, but I have thought about that oftentimes. And now, 
looking at this and saying that there is discMminaMc against the 
unemployed, I wonder if these top managers might not feel, 'veil, I 
do not want to bother the rest of my workers, I do not want them 
to feel uncomfortable, that they might have to v/ork along side 
someone who is disabled. 

Have you ever looked at anything like that? 

Mr. Taylor Yes, we have some evidence of that in both of these 
surveys. When I say that something is not a major barrier, I do not 
niean to irnpl ' that is not an important barriei.. Clearly there is 
discrimination, whether conscious or whether because of embar- 
rassment and discomfort and an inability to know how to cope with 
the situation, and therefore a tendency to avoid it. It is I am sure 
an important barrier and I did not mean to imply by my earlier 
remarks that we should minimize it. 

Senator Harkin. Well, then it is really a leadership problem 
I mong top managers and CEOs, it is really a leadership problem. 

You testified that employers believe thp^ the two most potential- 
ly effective proposals for increase employment would be to estab- 
lish the direct training and recruitmg programs and having compa- 
nies i)rovide internships or part-time iobs. It seems to me that we 
have in the recent past done a lot of this. We have tried to provide 
incentive programs, special education program development, incen- 
tives, and things like that, but there is still a feeling in the educa- 
tion '\nd rehabilitation community that we are still lacking, that it 
just has not n^oved ahead and that, really, I will be quite frank 
with you, that omployers have not done much in the cooperative 
area of meeting the government half-way. 

Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, Senator. In our first survey of disabled people, 
one of the niost encouraging findings was the overwhelming agree- 
ment among:st a great majority of disabled Americans that the 
things have improved in this country a great deal during tne past 
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ten years or so, and furthermore that the Federal Government de- 
serves a great deal of credit for that. This is one area where even 
critics Df Federal Govern..ient action I think must accept that the 
Federal Government has made a tremendous and very positive 
impact. 

Having said that, it is clear from the data that we have still got 
an enormous way to go before we can even begin to feel comforta- 
ble about the quality of life for most disabled people of this coun- 
try, and I would agree with your point that employers have done 
much less than the Federal government. 

Senator Harkin. Again, I agree with you that we have come a 
long way, though, we really have. 

ThanK you very much. 

Senator Simon? 

Senator Simon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a couple of quick 
comments and then a question. I want to question each of you. 

I saw the Associated Press story buried in the back-end of the 
papers the other day that said for the first time the average Japa- 
nese worker is now making more than the average American 
worker. 

In 1950, the average Japanese worker was making 5 percent as 
much as the average American worker. Japan has invested in her 
people and used her human resources. One of the great largely un- 
tapped numan resources we have in this country are Americans 
with disabilities. Mr. Taylor, in one sentence in youv statement I 
think you are absolutely correct when you say the evidence of this 
survey is that without some new stimulation, the employment of 
disabled people is unlikely to increase significantly. 

What you are saying really is that there has ";o be some program, 
whether it is my bill, S. 777, or what it is, there has to be some way 
of opening that door significantly more than we now have. We 
cannot continue along the present path and think that our prob- 
lems are going to be solved. Am I misreading what you are saying? 

Mr. Taylor. No, you have summarized my views very precisely. 
Senator. 

Senator Simon. I thank you for that generous comment, in addi- 
tion to what you had to say. 

Then, Mr. Russell, as you were talking about people, I thought of 
one person, I will call her Laura Smith. Smith is really not her last 
name. She is about 26 years old, maybe 27, she is me ally retani- 
ed but she is very pleasant, gets along with people well. Her par- 
ents are now both in poor health. One of these days her pi .^ents 
are going to die. Laura Smith is going to probably end up being in- 
stitutionalized. 

If we had a program like this, where we could give Laura Smith 
a job and give her a chance to contribute in a meaningful way, she 
could contribute, she would feel better about herself, and the tax- 
payers would be better off not having to provide custodial help. She 
might need some minimal kind oi assistance in the way of helping 
her, but what we are doing is confining— and I am not just picking 
on one person but using her as a symbol— what we are doing is 
really sending everybody who has a disability, who has not had the 
good fortune that you and I have had, we are assigning them to the 
back of the bus in our society. 
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Again, I guess this is one of these obvious questions, but your 
strong feelinp is we do not need to treat people with lisabilities 
this way, that we will do much better if we have legislation along 
these lines. Am I reading you correcth'. 

Mr. Russell. Yes, Senator, I thmk you are reading my mind cor- 
rectly. For meLuy, many years, we have espoused the byword and 
the creed that disability does not mean inability, yet time and time 
agair, in spite of the fact all records show that people with disabil- 
ities placed in the right job can do that job as well as so-called 
"normal" individuals. In spite of that, we see that tv/o-thirds of our 
people are unemployed and I do not know how much I can say this 
and how loudly I can say it and how many people I can say it to, 
but we need opportunity, training and education for oui people 
with disabilities. 

I think Senator Weicker deserves so much credit for having the 
lead ill eai>'juoliig education of children and for people with disabil- 
ities, and we need more of this and we can see advance? being 
made, but obviously we have not yet done enough, and this s why 
we so strongly suoport and commend the members of this C ymmit- 
tee and the members of the Senate for doing the kinds of things 
that I think have to be done if we are going to reduce this unl:^ 
lievable dastardly rate of unemployment among people with dis- 
abilities. 

Senator Simon. I could not agree with you more. I also agree 
with you, before I turn it over to my colleague, about the great con- 
tribution Senator Weicker has made. Ke is a giant, not because of 
his size, he is a little bigger than the rest of us, but he is a giant 
because of what he has done in the way of helping people who 
really need help in our society. I am proud to be in the same body 
with him. 

Senator Weicker? 

Senator Weicker. Thank you. Harold and Humphrey, it is good 
to see you again. I have no questions. I think it was weP expressed 
both by the witnesses and by the Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thank you both very, very much. 

Our final panel includes Job Callaway, of NewcBank, Inc., New 
Canaan, Connecticut; Elizabeth Anderson, of Baltimore, Maryland; 
Susan Suter, the Director, Department of Rehabilitation Services, 
Spring' leld, Illinois; and Nina McCoy, Director of Independent 
Living Center, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

We arc very pleased to have all of you here. 

Senator Weicker. Mr. Chairman, before the witnesses testify, I 
want to give a special welcome to Bob Callaway and Angie. I want 
to welcome Angie here also. I just want welcome the whole panel, 
and to indicate to you, that I have to be present at a candle light- 
ing ceremony in the Rotunda commemorating the holocaust and I 
did not want any of the witnesses to feel that I was not interested 
in their testimony. I am. What I do not hear, I will read. Again, I 
thank you all for being here and giving your own personal testimo- 
ny. 

Senator Simon. I join in welcoming all and I have to add that we 
do have a distinguished citizen of Illinois here among the wit- 
nesses. We are pleased to have all of you, whether you happen to 
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be from Connecticut or Illinois or wherever you are from. We are 
grateful to have you here. 
Mr. Callaway? 

STATEMENTS OF ROBERT G. CALLAWAY, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
ADMINISTRATION, NEWSBANK, INC., NEW CANAAN, CT, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ANDREA LINDMARK, NORWALK, CT; ELIZABETH 
ANDERSON, BALTIMORE, MD; SUSAN SUT^R, DIRECTOR, DE- 
PARTMENT OF REHABILITATION SERVICES, hPRINGFIELD, IL; 
AND NINA McrOY, DIRECTOR, INDEPENDENT LIVING CENTER, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IN 

Mr. Callaway. I am Robert G. Callaway, Vice President of Ad- 
ministration, NewsBank, Inc., in New Canaan, Connecticut. News- 
Bank is a publisher of reference information sold to libraries. This 
published reference information ranges from current events infor- 
mation extracted from over 600 daily American newspapers to 
U.N. and U.S. government dor^uments which are indexed and pub- 
lished in microform. 

NewsBank became involved emplo3dng handicapped people after 
an article appeared in the Stamford, Connecticut Advocate describ- 
ing people from the STAR Workshop in Norwalk and the Associa- 
tion of Retarded Individuals (ARI) in Stamford, Connecticut, em- 
ploying people in, among other jobs, as data entry typists. 

NewsBank at the time happened to be looking for data entry typ- 
ists, so we contacted both organizations. NewsBank now has people 
from both organizations actively employed for over a year as data 
entry typists and in other editorial support positions. 

A little background about our employment area. Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, the employment situation is very tight the^e. 
Thep is less than a 4 pei :ent unemployment in that area. The cost 
of living is very high. Therefore, we have a situation where it has 
been very difficult to hire people in primarily the hourly positions. 

STAR and ARI have been excellent solutions to this problein. 
The handicapped people from these rehab agencies are happy being 
actively employed While wc have elevated, promoted the tasks of 
several of these people, they are satisfied with whatever tasks we 
ask them to perform daily. Their attendance has been excellent 
and they are willing and able to subscribe to productivity stand- 
ards. 

STAR and ARI differ in their programs. While both programs 
train their people, ARI trains their people to the point where they 
can operate independently and they can become in fact regular em- 
ployees of the company. People coming from the STAR Workshop 
may require supervision for an extended period of time. They are 
trained by their supervisors, the supervisors supervise their activi- 
ties and take responsibility for their produ vity. The management 
at NewsBank works with the STAR people .nly through the STAR 
supervisors. 

These handicapped people have been integrated into the compa- 
ny life at NewsBank with a min'mum of management concern. 
Other NewsBank employees have adjusted to them and made al- 
lowances for their behavior. Let me give you an example. One 
person who operates a microcomputer for us has a heightened 
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audio sensitivity, making him respond inordinately to vibrations of 
any kind. The STAR supervisor there has been critical to the su- 
pervision of this person in order to keep things like telephone bells, 
soda machines, anything like that from becoming distractions 
which might affect not only this person but people around him. As 
a result, with this type of supervision the STAR people have been 
able to consistently meet production standards. 

In conclusion, our experience employing handicapped individuals 
has been successful. NewsBank's relationship with the rehab agen- 
cies is now oyer a year old. STAR and other rehab agencies have 
the organization and they have the support system to create a part- 
nership with companies like NewsBank that work. We intend to 
continue working with them. 

Thank you. 

With me today is Angie Lindmark, who is from Westport, Con- 
necticut. She is in a supportive vvork program for STAR Workshop. 
She works at the Trudy Corporation in Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Callaway. I arn 
sorr> I had 'x) leave for a minute to go down to another hearing for 
a while. 

Senator Weicker. Angie, do you have something that you would 
like to say to the Committee? 
Ms. Lindmark. Okay. 

Senator Weicker. Can we just put the microphone up to Angie, 
there? 

Ms. Lindmark. I work with teddy bears. 
Mr. Callaway. Would you like to tell them what v^'U Jo? 
Ms. Lindmark. I do all the bears. I do trimming, and I dress the 
bears. 

Senator Weicker. The Trudy Company has toy bears? 

Ms. Lindmark. We have toy bears. 

Senator Weicker. And you dress the bears? 

Ms. Lindmark. I dress the bears, yes. I do trimming. 

Senato. Weicker. And what is the trimming, Angie? 

Ms. Lindmark. I do the dresses. 

Mr. Callaway. You do well. 

Ms. Lindmark. I do well. 

Senator Weicker. I do not doubt that. And then, Angie, do you 
put the bears in bags? 
Ms. Lindmark. Yes, in the bags. 

Senator Weicker. And then what happens? Do the bags get 
shipped? 

Ms. Lindmark. The bears go in the bags; all the toys ' e in bags, 
in the box. And I did it. 

Senator Weicker. And Angio, what do you get paid? Do they pay 
you? 

Ms. Lindmark. Yes, they pay us— thif many pennies^a lot of 
money. 

Senator Weicker. And what do you do with that money, Angie? 
Ms. Lindmark. I bought a new pocketbook and a beautiful dress. 
I got a new TV, new table, record player, and new table. That is it. 
Senator Weicker. Angie, where do you live? 
Ms. Lindmark. I live in Westport, Connecticut. 
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Senator Weicker. Do you liv ^ in your own home? 
Ms. LiNDMARK. Group home. 

Senator Weicker. In a group home. And you have your own 
room? 

Ms. LiNDMARK. Yes. I have a rocmmate, but he is going to Fieri- 
da for a vacation. 

Senator Simon. Angie, may I ask, do yea like your work? 

Ms. LiNDMARK. I like my work. I like it down there. I work hard 
down there. I am a good worker. 

Senator Weicker. Angie, did you ever live in an institution? 

Ms. LiNDMARK. I lived at Southport Women's School. 

Senator Weicker. Did you like that? 

Ms. LiNDMARK. Yes, I liked it. 

Senator Weicker. Do you like your home better? 

Ms. LiNDMARK. Yes, in Westport, Connecticut. 

Senator Wficker. Angie, thank you very much for coming and 
telling us about your work. And i am very proud of you. 

Ms. LiNDMARK. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. We are all proud of you. 

Senator Harkin. I want to echo tnat, too. We are all proud of 
you, Angie. You are an example for many, many people in this 
country, a good example. 

Ms. LiNDMARK. Thank you very much. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Angie. 

Our next witness is Elizabeth Anderson. 

Ms. A^NDERSON. Yes, I am Elizabeth Anderson. I am past Presi- 
dent of the National Rehabilitation Association and I have just 
been named to the Natioi.al Planning Council of the President's 
Committee on Employmont of the Handicapped. 

I am a consultant at Ho;v?rd University with Dr. Sylvia Walker, 
who is Director of the Center for the Study of Handicapped Chil- 
dren and Youth. She regrets she could not be with you today. 

I would like to put the remarks I have to say within the con- 
struct of the black experience in rehabilitation and the black expe- 
rience in terms of being disabled. 

Senator Simon, I must depart a moment from my presentation to 
say that I was in your State, Illinois, in 1979, at the very first cele- 
bration of National Rehabilitation Month and at that time I was 
President of the National i?ehabilitation Assjciation. I am pleased 
that your State had the honor of celebrating that great occasion. 

During the course of my total experience in rehabilitation, it has 
been a matter of black disabled people trying to get rehabilitation, 
which is the first step in trying to get a job. It is the greatest reha- 
bilitation system in the worid. 

South Carolina is our number one State in the State-Federal pro- 
gram, both in cost effectiveness and the nun^ber of people that are 
rehabilitated in a single year. That is great! 

In 1974, yes, we do things for ourselves, too, we had the very first 
conference nationally about black people and rehabilitation at Tus- 
kecgee Institute in Tuskeegee, Alabama. We found that 6 percent 
of the graduate students in rehabilitation programs were black. 
That has changed somewhat. 

In 1977, we had to kick our way into participation in the White 
House Conference on Handicapped people in the United States of 
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America. Black people were totally excluded nationwide from the 
program planning for this great program, the first that ever oc- 
curred, and we were excluded. 

In terms of the National Rehabilitation Association, almost over- 
all, with rare exceptions, black people were excluded until 1969. 

Baby Doe in Indiana, is part of the construct. Baby Doe was born 
with birth defects. She had accepting foster parents in 1982. By 
judgment of the court, she was allowed to starve to death despite 
the accepting foster parents. More recently, another baby with 
birth defects, in Long Island, where I am from, was allowed a simi- 
lar fate. 

I was in the Soviet Union a couple of years ago; I was invited to 
present a program on our rehabilitati^ system in America. I was 
struck by the fact that they would not let us see whatever it was 
they were doing in rehabilitation. I was struck by the fact that 
there were no curbcuts, there was nothing that said there was ac- 
cessibility for disabled persons. I did not see one person with birth 
defects, not one blind person, not one dsaf person. 

Not too long after Baby Doe, there was a governor in Colorado 
nr.med Lamb; he said perhaps it Vvould be a good idea for old 
Veople to give up their lives so that they would not be a burden on 
society. He thought the elderly used too many resources. 

These pre constructs and supports in our society that are failing. 
When this diminution takes place, it takes place for all of us. 
There was a time m Harlem in the 1930s when drugs were ramp- 
ant in the streets; the body politic and the people of Harlem de- 
nrianded that they take drugs out of Hariem. The response was, all 
right, give it to ilarlem but do not give it to our kids in Westehest- 
er, or Long Island, or Connecticut. Now, drugs are everywhere. 

Witho'^t the Civil Rights Act of 1964, there could not have been a 
Rehabihuition Act of 1973, and its amendments, nor the Education 
For AH Handicapped Children Act. But still in 1987, 82 percent of 
black disabled people are unemployed! Of the small 18 percent that 
are employed, 65 percent earn less than $4,000 a year! This is unac- 
ceptable! 

Rehabilitation is the best system, the very best system there is. 
No one on this planet matches our system of rehabilitatior Yet we 
tolerate this unacceptable situation. It must be changed! 

Now, how do we change it? We change it by implementing the 
great laws of our Congress and the people of the United States. 

In the State of New York, where I am from, Ross & Biggi, in 
1986, selected a group of white and non-white clients in the State 
system for analysis and study. They found that ^'failure to cooper- 
ate" was the most predominant reason stated for closure of non- 
white clients, while "refused services" was the primar}^ reason for 
closure of white clients. 

In addition, this study showed that placement rates for 26 clo- 
sures for white clients increased by 2 percent, while the placement 
rate for non-white clients decreased by 18 percent in the Empire 
State! We have to pay attention to that. They found that the reha- 
bilitation rates for white clients increased by 4 percent, while those 
for non-white clients decreased by 4.5 percent. They found that 
there was a high tendency for white clients' cases to be closed, 
when placed in jobs, at higher than the minimum wage. Non- white 
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clients' cases were closed nonrehabilitated, no jobs! These findine:s 
support similar estimates in the Atkins & Wright study. Considei- 
ing the benefits of rehabilitation, black clients fared disproprotion- 
ately worse than white clients in the system. 

In terms of \yhat we have done about it Howard University, is 
the only historically black university that has received grants to 
study dis'^l/led black Americans, Howard University has developed 
some models for placement and training of black people in rehabili- 
tation. 

In one of the rnodek de^^loped, five homeless disabled black 
ladies were placed in the counseling and training program that was 
developed at Howard University; all five, on their own, were able 
to secure employment. I present the book, ''Equal to the Chal- 
lenge," published in 1986 by Howard University. This is the first 
effort of its kind in the field of rehabilitation. It is a prototype. 

In a Idition, they have developed a video at Howard University to 
assist in interviewing black people who are disabled for job place- 
ment. There is a difference. There seems to be a difference in lan- 
guage, the type of language, the content of language for interviews, 
the behavioral posture of the body in interviewing Tor a job that is 
different. We have to utilize this information to more effectively 
place people in jobs. 

In Long Island, Helen Kaplan, was infuriated by the fact that 
persons who were mentally disabled were not able to get jobs. The 
mentally retarded, as they were called, because they had an IQ of 
less than 60 were unacceptable in some rehabilitation programs- 
She set out to prove them wrong. 

She opened up a workshop in Hempstead, Long Island, for men- 
tally retarded persons, with IQs of 20 to 50. It was a success. We 
have to do more. 

Your bill, which is excellent, should do all the things that it is 
designed to do, and I think it will. But, we see that there is need 
"or an extra step, an extra effort that has to be made to include 
disabled black people in the job market in this country. We cannot 
continue to drain our resources when there are people who are 
ready and willing to work, trainable, and who should ')e a part of 
our great country in every aspect. 

Now, the gi'eatest barrier for all disabled people who want to 
work is. No. 1 transportation. We still cannot get on buses, on 
trains to get where we have to go to get work. We cannot get into 
buildings because buildiigs ate not accessible. Many of them are 
public buildings. State, local. Federal; also churches, we cannot get 
in due to architectural barriers. We have to do something to 
change that. 

We have to develop socia^ consciousness and sensitivity so that 
we do not become uncomfortable when a black person who is dis- 
abled, or any disabled person, come« into the room. We should not 
increase our discomfort level. 

They are just as good, many are 2,000 percent better. People who 
are apparently temporarily able-bodied could not accept nor 
achieve nor succeed at the challenge faced every day by a perbon 
with severe disability. 

To get back to the macro picture, in terms of prevalence, inci- 
dence, and severity of disability, black people have more than any- 
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body else. Among the total body of blind, disabled persons in the 
United States, the highest number of people in that group are 
black people, because of the incidence and prevalence of diabetes. 

I will conclude my report by saying that I want your bill to do 
everything that it is designed to do, but we must be aware of the 
extra steps that are necessary to make it succeed where it is most 
needed, the 82 percent unemployed disabled Black Americans. 

Thank you. 

[Material supplied for the record follows:] 
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CocxnunicatiOQ and Hetvorking: Vital Links Id th« 
RehabilitatloQ and Eoploynent of Disabled Black Asericans 



Mrs* Eliiab«th H* Anderson 
Past President 
National Rehabilitation Association 



Paper Presented at the National Conference — Eaaployment Successes, Problems, 
and Needs of Disabled Black Acericans* Rov;ard University, Washington, D.C., 
February 11-13. 1987. 
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CoimiolCAtloo aad Netvorklog: Vlt«i Links In the tehabllltatloQ 
and Eaployoent of Dltabled Black Acerlcaof 

Hrs. Ellrabeth H. Anderson ' 
Past President 
National Rehabllltatloo Assoclatloo 

Introduction 

Comsunlcatlon Is sending and receiving Inforaatlon. It girds humn 
behaviors as veil as relationships between Individuals and aoong groups. There 
are forms, aysteois. and a process of coesunlcdtlon. Coecrunlcatlon shapes Ideas 
and defines the Individual. Ccnstsunlcatlon Is BultldloenRlCT^al , It transforrs 
International, Industrial, mnageoent, and adidnlstratl ve relationships. It 
touches every aspect of oodem life Including education, mrVetlng, science, and 
oedlclne. Comounlcatlon Is Intrinsic to theology, literature, art, and 
architecture. 

CoDQxinlcatlon Is the ecsence of fill hucsn Interaction In the universe, our 
values and value systems, our courtesy and esnners, our child rearing practices 
and family relationships. Cot&aunlca tlon engenders our ability to reason, to 
think and to learn. 

World behaviors and behavioral responses have been changed, opinions and 
attitudes formed and altered, by Influences of cass asdla, such as rsdlo, 
newspapers, periodicals, theatre, and notion plctutee, anH by what has been 
called loperlour comounlcatlon: television. Its Influence, Importance, and 
Impact cannot be diminished nor denied. 

In rehabilitation, we have Ir recent years begun to cocxiand the attention 
of the world with such events as The Year of the Disabled, National 
Rehabilitation Month, and National Employ the Handicapped Wer.^. 
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Mats medls projection of fund rul^ert for wrlout dlMbllltlea ha\« for the 
aost part been aucceatful. However, our coiraunlcatlon efforts ha\« not yet 
reached the point that we cao avoid explaining to the a^ragr person, who ve are 
and what we do when we aay we work In rehabilitation. 
The Challenge 

Rather than focusing on a large nunber of barriers to coiaminloatlon as they 
relate to the rehabilitation of disabled black Aoerlcans, let ok oentlon a few. 
Most Aoericnns don't hear the message that based upon prevalence, Incidence and 
severity, black people and particularly, black wown, have proportionately nore 
disability than the general population. Bowe (1983) found that disabled black 
people are less educated and earn less than noo-dl»abled black people. The real 
tragedy Is that 82X of black disabled persons are uneoployed. When employed, 
65Z of this population etra less than $4,000 per yearl 

Walker, et al (1986), found that the primary source of IncoEC for this 
group Is public assistance. One of the ways to meet this challenge Is advocacy 
and self-advocacy for education, Job training, and placearot. The **llc 
education sjsteoand the Federal-State vocational rehabilitation progran, which 
ut Uzes public and private vendors, are prlnory providers. 

Ross and Blggl (1986) selected a group of wtilte and noa-whlte clients In 
the New York State Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for analysis and study. 
They found that "failure to cooperate" wj»s the most predominant reason stated 
for closure of non-white clients, while "refused services" was the prlrory 
reason for closure of white clients. In addition, this study showed that 
placement rates for 26 closures for rhlte clients Increased by 2X while the 
placetifint rate for non-white clients decreased by 18X1 Further, tney found 
that rehabilitation rates for white clients Increased by 4X, while those for 
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noD-vhlte clleota decreaMd by 4.SZ. They found that there vas a higher 
tendency for white clients caMS to be closed » when placed Id Jobs, at higher 
than the idnlaui mge, vhlle aon-whlte clleota cases vere closed non'>rehablllta«> 
ted (Ross and Blggl 1986). 

These findings support the Atklna and Wright (1980) view that considering 
the benefits of rehabilitation, black clients fared disproportionately worse 
than white clients In this system. Clearly, new directions and apptosches ar« 
*;*eded to facilitate the access of black persons to this systea. 

Effective Coantjnlcatlon Strategies 

Our federal rehabilitation prograa Is the largest, If not the best In the 
universe. It Is funded at over one billion dollars a year. Officials at the 
he la of the rehabilitation systenafflrn theli Intent to caake services 
accessible to black disabled persons and historically black colleges and 
universities* Hove^er, large gaps In services persist. 

We need aore resources such aa the Inforoaatlon Center for Handicapped 
Individuals In Washington, D.C., which provides Inforcstlon and referral 
services, a client assistance prograa to follow up on referrals to ensure 
effective and tltaely service delivery, as well as other services. With supports 
such as these, black disabled Individuals can be equipped with asserti veness and 
self-actualizctloo (Caliber 1986). 

Access to these services and Infortsatlon systems Itsplles the utilization of 
media resources for outreach. The Howard University Center for the Study of 
Handicapped Children and Youth produced a videotape training tool, "Disabled But 
Not Unable: Dispelling Myths About Disability" which has been favorably 
received. That Center also publishes a newsletter and utilizes TV Channel 32 
and the radio for outreach. 
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Centers for Independent Llvln? are utillted for referral and auch centers 
are excellent a^«nue« for coamunlcatlon of the accoBpllahaeots and needa of the 
disabled. Staffing of thf-tc centers at the outaet should represent the entire 
cowwnlty of the dlaablcd, Including black disabled persooa to enaure access to 
serv.^ces snd tj dissuade aubtle or overt rejection behavlora. 

Physlcsl access to buildings, pi xlng lots, and transportation systems 
renaln a high prlorty Itiis for persons who are disabled. These needs oust be 
cosanunlcated to the appropriate agencies so that action to Increase accessibili- 
ty my be taken. Advocacy orpanlzatlons primarily of, by, and for persons who 
are disabled should nake every effort to Include black peracxis. 

In the iBoedlate social contact area for black disabled persons are fa&dly, 
friends and the church. The church 1- a focus for the coramlty. Wells and 
Banner (1986) found that there Is a significant role for outreach, support and 
advocacy to be played by the black church. They found that by networking 
through thla key resource, disabled persons and service providers could protect 
and ensure rights for the disabled. This role for the church was enunciated at 
a conference for resource exchange In collaboration vlth the Onlted Methodic"^ 
Churches of Roiae and Cedartown Georgia, and the Howard University Model to 
iBprove Rehabilitation Services to Minority Populations, this role of the 
church Is to cooperate with and 3upport social and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. Volunteers also have -neanlngful roles in this support systen. 

While the usual Job placement opportunities are being developed, the role 
of black disabled Individuals as entrepreneurs, owners and operators of snail 
businesses should not be owrlooked. Local chanbers of cocrerce. Junior 
Achlevetoent, trade associations, labor unions, and professional rganlsatlons 
should provide Inportant linkages. Projects with Industry should Include 
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Advocacy for hiring blac disabled persons. Corporate and conpany 

^ponsibility should be nsnxiaed to assure job success. NatiODslly kDOvo fast 
food organizatiODS have openiDgs at cany lewis of operatioos; they should be 
encouraged to hire black disableo persons. 

The value of developing » substantial number of set f-ad vocates aoong the 
blsck disabled population csnnot be over evphssized. There is a vital need to 
encourage Isrger numbers of blacks vith handicapping conditions to become actiTe 
in sdvc acy organizations at both the local and nat} al levels. Such 
individuals should become active in disability rights groups ss well ss in 
trsditionsi civil rights groups such ss the NAaCP snd cocrainity orgsnizations 
such as the r^ban Leagje. 

Irinory health csre providers are a growing Job resource. Through their 
rehabilit. tion counseloiu, occuT>ationsl snd physical therapists, social workers, 
snd others, clients could be provided with disabled role codels, and posi;'* 
extt^ples of the '» fit of work as a desirable objective. In-house workshop • 
should not be the litalt for dissblpd persons. Many couJd and should consider 
black dissbUc* persons for r^eff positions by err ing oo-the-jo:) trsinlng 
opportiolties. Suppliers her.lth care fscllities should be oriented to 
provide joh opportunities for disable ' applicants. 

Conferences, workshops, and seolnars are excellent vehicles for the 
di i>S€ Til nation of inforraation. Since 1985, Career Exploration Cocfe rentes he^ d 
at Howard University for disabled pe ...s h vt attracted t lesst thirty-six 
eoployers and over 200 attendees a* each neeting. Such conferences are 
itoportant first steps to open doors to bJjcl disabled persons seeking 
eoploytnent, as well ss for employers seeking a resource for employee 
recruitment. 
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Each rehabllltatloQ countelor (as vtU at other §evrict provider*) should 
view his/herself lo a oechanitB for the coBauunlcatlon for Ideas and policies 
vhlch frcilltate the success of all disabled Awrlcaos (lacludiog blacks and 
other Don-whites). Professlooal s should vlev the role of sd«ocscy as a vital 
ccfiponent of their Job respooiibllitj. 

Personal respoosibili ty with appropriate supports, should be assumed to 

0- in successful employoent and Job naiLtenaoce. This would include periodic 

sel f-8 8 8esst3e''t , as well as the traditional evaluation by sop'.ivl sors. Setting 

goals with tiiaetables should reflect reality-based plsnniog irtth possibilities 

for adjustoents and i*vlsion8 leading to higher lewl positions. Additionally, 

opportunities for in-service training should be part of io-house inforoation 

systems. However, one should cot dialnish the i&portance of the coopooy 

grapevine as an esse, al cooDunicatioo resource. 

Rehabilitatioc and Job placement for disabled persons is the single »st 

successful iovestcent that is aade with the expenditure of federal dollars in 

the \umn services system. Esmlngs and Jobs produce taxpayers and reatore 

human dignity. 

'*To whom shall I speak today? 
People are greedy 

Everyone seises the possessions of his neighbor. 

To whoirf shall I spe. today? 

Gentleness of spirl !t£s perished. 

All the people are iL.pudent. 

To whom shall I speak today? 

One laughs at crimes that before 

Would have enraged the I'ighteous. 

To whom shall I speak today? 

There are no just men. 

The earth has been given over to evil doers." 
This Egypt'an poeo, written when the Old Klngdjm was In turmoil, has the 
title, "The Struggle with His Soul of One Who is Tired of Life," and is quoted 
in Davidson, et al. (1982). It gives food for thought in s perilous world with 
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very delicate balsncet deolgned to jivold «od a^rt war. 

When conalderiag 30ciet)il reapoasibility for the rehabllltatioo of disabled 
persons^ sooe peoplt; see probleos as challeages and rise to oeet then. Others 
see barriers as opportunl tier for creative Innovation, Society lo Its diversity 
and complexity provides oo dlcdnutloo nor nl npli flea t Ion foi alther. Societal 
responsibility for the rehabilitation of disabled persons reoaln in place oaloly 
because of th- faith, perseverance, and perslstance of tho8« In both grouns. We 
oust endure. We nsust continue. 
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SECTION I 

Past and Present Implicatiops for Rehabilitation 



1 o Rehabilitation for the Nonwhite Disabled: A 
Formidable Challenge 

atZABETH H. ANDERSON 

National Rehabilitation Association 



' Abstract 



This article states that blacks are over- 
represented among the handicappud in 
America It addresses the effects of fed- 
eral cutbacks in social sr.*cunty and their 
:mpact on handicapped minorities, it 
compares some of the negative atti- 
tudes tow/ard the handicapped in this 
country vi/ith those in Russia The article 
also presents a systematic approach for 
maintaining federal and otate funding 
for the nonvi/hite community during this 
period of fiscal restraint. It calls fur 
intense advocacy by those who work 
with, support, and represent the minor- 
ity handicapped in ATienca in an effort 
to abate the fiscal cutbacks in govern- 
ment. 

Based upon prevalence, incidence, and 
severity, black Americans are cleariy in the 
forefront of disabled persons in America 
Causation is varied and complex, birth 
defects, disease, trauma, vi/ar, substance 
abuse, mental illness, neurological and cir- 
culatory conditions. 

The arcane program of peremptory disal- 
lowance of social security disability benefits 
without a hearing has created havoc. 



destru' Dn. and the ultimate . death, 
among many disabled persons. As advo- 
cates, our role mjst be to ensure the rein- 
statement of disabled persons so cruolly. 
wantonly, and senselessly assailed 

Let's look back to April 1982. In Indiana. 
Baby Doe was born with Down's Syndrome 
and digest.ve tract defects. Her natural par- 
ents rejected her. Although there were lov- 
ing, accepting adoptive parents waiting for 
her in their warm homes, a judge, acting 
upon the plea of the natural parents, ruled 
that It was permissible, legally, to allow Baby 
Doe to starve to death. 

By contrast, in Indiana, a rock grouo was 
performing and as part of their act. one of 
the performers bit off the head of a bat. The 
penormer was arrestee for cruelty lo ani- 
mals 

Sincr> the first Baby Doe. there have been 
several ca<^**s with the same outcome. Where 
was tHe liua fa,nd cry for tho rights of the 
born? 

In the BbOciice of such advocacy, the Sur- 
geon-General of the United States, Or C 
Everett Koop. played a major role in attempt- 
ing to deal with the problem He stated, "Each 
newborn infant, perfect or deformed, is a 
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human beinn with unique preciousness 
because he or she was created in the image 
of God " Rules promulgated by the U S 
Department of Health and Human Services 
{HH3) are designed to protect these infants. 
The Department is being sued by the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association An appeal on a 
negative decision by the United States Dis- 
trict Court invalidating the HHS rules is in 
litigation. 

Earlier this year, 1984, the Governor of 
Colorado implied that the elderly were using 
too many resources and should oblige the 
rest of socety by giving up their lives. You 
can make your own inferences. 

Last year, I was in the USSR to attend a 
rehabilitation seminar In Moscow, a city of 
Six million. I was struck by the absence of 
blind people, the absence of accessibility, 
the absence of those with birth Jefects, the 
abser>ce of a person using a Ccine or crutch, 
the absence of the elderly Tiie same was 
true in Leningrad, a city of four to five million 
people I was not given information about 
these absences, although I was in the USSR 
for two weeks I got the clear impression that 
the USSR IS a society where you produce or 
you are in trouble Consider, there is no 
accessibility noi in buildings, the streets, 
airports, airplanes, or other public convey- 
ances 

In 1977, th'j National Urban Lp^.g. and 
the National Association of Non white Reha- 
bilitation Workers, T cooperation with the 
White House Conference on Handicapped 
individuals, develop^.d a national orogram 
dssigned to exami. ^ rehabilitation in non- 
white communities Tneprogram was funded 
by a federal gra'^t It is significant that seven 
years later we must continue to address these 
conourns 

Within the largest ani most successful 
rehabilitation program in the world, the fed- 
eral-state program in the United States of 
Amenca, we see attempts each yea r to reduce 
funding and appropriations required to pro- 
vide rehabilitation services for the disabled 
If It were not for the National Rehabilitation 
Association, its members and friends, pro- 
gram and staff cuts already m progress would 
have been much more sever'^ i call your 
attention to the attached tables showing the 
administration's fiscal year 1985 budget as 
compared to the House and Senate recom- 
mendations These figures reflect the efforts 
on the part of ihe Congress to appropriate 



a larger sum of money to the disabled com- 
munity than that budgeted by the adminis- 
tration (See Appendix) 

In order to continue this program, we must 
be funded. That is the bottom line Your 
advocacy, your letters and phone calls to 
your Senators and Congressmen are essen- 
tial to thecontinuation of this program One 
of the battle cries of the new right is "cut 
social programs " 

Keep in mind that most disabled persons 
who receive rehabilitation services do 
become wage earners and taxpayers For 
example, in South Carolina, the number one 
federal-«tate program in the country and also 
the number ore chapter in the National 
Rehabilitation /^^ociation. there were 8,003 
successfully .ehabilitated clients in 1982 
These 8,000 successes increased their annual 
rate of earnings from $17 2 million to $55 2 
million, a net increase of 66% Rehabilitation 
costs are usually a one time expenditure for 
each client Among this successful group of 
8,000, 50% had mental disabilities Other 
disabilities were digestive tract diso ders, 
hearing impairments, heart and circulatory 
conditions, allergy and endocrine disor- 
ders, visual impairment?, epilepsy and other 
neurological disorders, respiratory dis- 
eases, absence of limbs, cancer, speech 
impairments, blood disorders, and other 
conditions 

With our active participation to assure 
continued funding for f3deral-state pro- 
grams at minimal levels, we can meet the 
fiscal demands for rehabilitation needs in 
the nonwhite community as follows 

• Staff train'ng, to ensure job access to 
rehabilitation positions at both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate levels, must be 
pursued. Effec*i>3 recruitment meth- 
ods and proji ams must be developed 
within the nonwhite community 

• Outreach programs for disabled per- 
sons it> non^hitecommunities must be 
established at every point of contact e g . 
schools, churches, doctors, hospitals 
and clinics, unions, wo.ker's compen- 
sation, welfare, social secunty disabil- 
ity, and community organizations 
Effective referrals to rehabilitation 
agencies must be made with adequate 
follow-up. 

• i-acilities and facility development nriust 
be initiated in nonwhite communities 

• Advocacy for the enforcement of the 
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Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and its 
amendments must be more persistent, 
tenacious, creative, innovative, and 
effective Information and information 
systems as well as stimulation must be 
provided and utilized to prevent dis- 
crimination against disabled persons 
and to provide public a^Coptance for 
these laws. Every available means of 
communication should be utilized 
including the media. 
Disabled nonwhite persons must be 
included at every leve! in organizations 
of disabled persons as well as local, 
state, and federal advisory counci's and 
instrumentalities. 

Immediate steps must be taken to 
include the nonwhite community m 
grants programs throughout the reha- 
bihtation community in order to 
encourage research and innovation 
Projects with industry must be a sine 
Qua nop to ei sure job opportunities for 
persons who are disabled in nonwhite 
communities 

Accessibility m schools at every level to 
facilitate n.a.r'streaming must con- 
tinue 



• Accessibility to vote and voter educa- 
tion are essential for every eligible dis- 
abled voter 

• National Rehabilitation Month, Sep- 
tember, must be proclaimed as a national 
priority. 

In closing, here is an illustration of "What 
Went Wrong?" It is a story about four peo- 
ple. Everybody, Somebody, Anybody, and 
Nobody 

There was an j.mportant job to be done 
and Everybody was sure that Somebody 
would do it Somebody got angry because 
It was Everybody's job Anybody could have 
done It, but Nobody did it Everybody thought 
that Somebody would do it But Nobody 
asked Anybody. It ended up that the job 
wasn't done, and everybody blamed Every- 
body when actually Nobody asked Anybody 

In tne book of Ecclesiastes, it ts said that 
there is a time for all things LET US BEGIN"' 



Referpiice 

Duncan. J (1984) Washington update. \_-B4' 
1 3 Alexandria, VA National Rehabilita- 
tion Association 
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Senator Harkin. Mrs. Anderson, thank you very much. You are 
very good. That was a very powerful statement. 

Again, I think before we get on to questions, I would ask Senator 
Simon if he would introduce our next witness. 

Senator Simon. First of all, I want to join in saying, Mrs. Ander- 
son, you were great. What an eloquent statement. 

Susan Suter heads our Department of Rehabilitation Services in 
Illinois and we are very proud of her and we are pleased to have 
her as a witness here. 

Senator Harkin. Susan, we are delighted to have you and please 
proceed. 

Ms. Suter. Thunk you. 

Senator Simon, I would like to thank you and Senator Harkin 
for the opportunity to speak before your Committee this morning. 
And, Senator, I would like to commend you on your book which ad- 
dresses unemployment and its effects on the American economy. 
Not since Studs Turkel has anyone examined unemployment 
through the eyes of the unemployea. 

It is important to note that you have taken Mr. TurkeFs concept 
and expanded it to include people with disabilities as those who are 
among the group identified as ''unemployed but employable." Your 
interview with a Springfield, Illinois, man vho is blind and out of 
work struck home w'th me. It was a reminder that unemployment 
is not someone else's problem, but truly one that exists in our own 
neighborh ods. 

You havj examined the problem of unempkyment. Bu* as one of 
America's 3f> million people with disabilities, ' must take exception 
with your finding that only 10 million of our Nation's people are 
unemployed. 

A Lou Harris poll released last year found that two-thirds of 
people with disabilities who are of working aje are unemployed. 
Although a majority of them wanted to work, they lacked sufficient 
education or training. When people with disabilities are out of 
work and that is taken into account, the "10 million unemployed" 
figure that your findings indicate is more than doubled, to include 
at least 22 million Americans. 

Tb^ future remains bleak for many people with disabilities and 
their families. Most o^" ihem are destined to remain living in pover- 
ty and earning wages v>f less than $8,500 a year. 

As welfare reform is being debated throughout the Nation, 
people with disabilities are often mistakeni> ass^'med to be Ameri- 
ca's ''Uikers," instead of "contributors," as nr.any of them would 
rather be. 

I can assure you, from a rehabilitation agency, employment is 
the number one priority among people with disabilities in our Na- 
tion's rehabilitation agencies. 

With these remarks in mind, I have examined S. 777 and have 
found it to be a means of providing opportunities for employment 
for people with disabilities. Although this bill would not replace 
previous rehabilitation legislation, it cov^d provide supplementary 
support to the Rehabilitation A^ t. This support would not be with- 
out a major commitment in spending. Therefore, if Congress de- 
cides to pursue this legislation, I suggest these points be kept in 
mind: 
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- irst and foremost, this bill must not be a "quick fix" or a short- 
term solution that fails to address the long-range problem of unem- 
ployment m America. Unemployment's causes are too complex and 
too complicated to be merely solved by an act of Congress. 

This bill must provide relevant job training and applicable skills 
tor the jobs of tomorrow, as well as for the jobs of today. And it 
must be targeted toward those people who are most likely to bene- 
fit from this helping hand" so that they will go on to improve the 
course of their lives, independent of public assistance. 

This bill has many similarities to the New Deal public works pro- 
grams 01 the 1930s. It would be helpful to reexamine the proce- 
dure« and policies followed by those programs to establish practical 
guidelines for effective implementation of the bill. 

During the past two years, Illinois has implemented a similar 
work program under the name of "Build Illinois." This program 
has successfully put people to work and improved the economic 
conditions of communities hard hit by the recession in agriculture 
while It has improved our State's infrastructure, public roads and 
partes. 

In fact, some of Illinois' parks that were originally constructed 
during the 1930s are now being modernized and rehabilitated 
through this public works program. Build Illinois is supplying the 
funding and manpower, much as your proposed bill could do on a 
nationwide basis. -The projects of the 19308 and Build Illinois have 
taught us that wort programs can be effective. 

\Ve must also insure that the drive and self-initiative of the indi- 
)aduals who are being employed by these projects is maintained. By 
Its very name, the Guaranteed Job Opportunity Act implied that 
•f if'^T^" opportunity," only a means to an end, not an end in 
itselt. ihe short-tarm opportunities funded in this bill should serve 
as means of motivating individuals to be able to bt..ome inde- 
pendent in our society. 

As I stated earlier, unemployment among people with disabilities 
is unacceptably high. We offer these additional comments and sug- 
gestions on your proposed bill as a means of lowering the joble^ 
rate among Americans who aie disabled: 

Section 5 states that a Pri\'ate Industry Council located in the 
same delivery area of what the bill defines as an "eligible area" 
may petition to serve as that district's executive council 

Care should be given to insure that this is done whenever possi- 
ble to avoid unnecessary redundancy in government and duplica- 
tion of similar services. We also urge that people with disabilities 
be included on these councils. 

We question, as you heard this morning, the omission of heavily 
populated communities from "eligible areas" for projects funded in 
this bill. By allowing only those areas with a population of 300,000 
individuals or less to pt.rticipate (unless this requirement is waived 
by the oecretaiy of Labor), the effectiveness of this bill could be 
8ig;niticantly reduced in heavily industrialized States such as Illi- 
nois. 



Although the concept of "doublsKlipping" off the public payroll 
should be discouraged, the prohibition against holding a secondary 
job for more than 16 hours a week should be examined 
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A calcula*' n of the minimum wages earned under this program 
indicate that if an individual is paid at the prevailing Federal min- 
imum wage rate of $3.35 an hour and works 32 hours, he or she 
will be paid only $5,574 a year. This is just not enough to live on, 
wliich brings me to the next point. 

Once again, the issue of "disincentives to work'' that are often a 
part of the Social Security system must be addressed by this bill 
Are wages that are as low as $5,000 annually or only 10 percent 
above an individual's current Social Security or welfare payment a 
realistic incentive to go to work? Individuals may choose to remain 
unemployed rather than face the requirements of this bill. 

Also, once the work project has been completed, are ihere provi- 
sions for Social Security benefits to be reinstated to individuals 
who still need them, particularly individuals with disabilities? 

Under ''testing reouirements and English speaking proficiency, 
we concur with the bill's provision for waiver of these requirements 
for people with disabilities who, due to their impairments, may be 
unable to be tested by ordinary means. 

We are not suggesting that people with disabilities should be 
guaranteed placement without being required to satisfactorily dem- 
onstrate their *-bility to perform the duties of the job. No one 
should be exempt from demonstrating their work skills or their 
employability. 

We also concur with the provisions for job clubs and supportive 
services defined as those "which may include transportation, 
health care, special services and materials" for people with disabil- 
ities. These services will allow more people with disabilities to par- 
ticipate in the program. Too often we try to "fix" the person with 
the disability, and I think it is called blaming the victim, when the 
truth is it is not the disability but other barriers in society, such as 
transportation and bousing, that prevent employment. 

We take exception to section 6 which limits eligibility for partici- 
pation in this program to not more than two persons who reside in 
any one household. 

A: the trend towards de-institutionalizatiou continued, more and 
more people with disabilities are living in neighborhood half-way 
houses or group homes. This provision would prevent residents of 
these homes from participating in the program. 

Although your bill pays substantial attention to job security of 
persons currently employed and to guaranteeing that prevailing 
wages be paid to workers, there is no specific mention of people 
with disabilities as a group which will be protected under the 
terms of this bill. 

Your bill guarantees non-discrimination toward peopJe who are 
disabled (as defined in Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act), but as 
long as 12 million people with disabilities of working age remain 
unemployed, we urge you to include specific language that list 
people with disabilities as among those who could benefit from 
work opportunities provided by this bill. ^ 

Mr. Simon, we share your are:*m for America and for America s 
people, and we too wish to see competitiveness and productivity re- 
stored lo the workplace. And we want to see America use, as you 
suggested earlier, a largely untapped resource and that is people 
with disabilities. 
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I would like to separate from my remarks just for a moment to 
address Senator Harkin's question about employing people with 
disabilities. I cannot say it any better than Angie has said it here 
this morning: We need to change attitudes and we need to change 
expectations about people with disabilities becoming employed. 

We in Illinois have a supported employment project and I think 
nothing exemplifies it better than this: In our project we have 348 
people with severe disabilities and the project has been going for 
two years. They are earning $1.7 million in salaries. They are 
paying $100,000 in taxes. And I think almost more importantly, we 
have found that after they have been on the job, when they start 
the job we have job coaches and professionals that provide those 
support services that people need to stay on the job. 

Over a two-year period, we have seen the need for the job coach- 
es and the professional services decline as co-worke ^ are providing 
sonie of the support and they are glad to do it, and I ^^ink that is 
truly an indication of integration in society of people with disabil- 
ities and community involvement, and I think this bill will help us 
get to that point. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Suter follows:] 
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Director Suter's Testimony before 
Senator Paul Simon's Hearing on 

Senate Bill 777 (The Guaranteed Jobs Opportunity Act) 
April l!f 1987 



I am Sue Sucer, Director of the Illinois Department of 
Rehabilitation Services. Before I begin, I would like to thank you, 
senator, and your Ccrtnittee, for this opportunity to si^ak on bel^alf 
of people with disabilities. 

Senator Simon, I would like to cormend you on your book which 
addresses unorployment and its effect on the American econcrty. 

Not since Studs Turkel has anyone examined unemployment through 
the eyes of the unenployed. 

It is inportant to note that you have taken Mr- Turkel's concept 
and expanded it to include people with disabilities as those who are 
among the group identified as "unenployed but enployoble." Your 
interview with a Springfield, Illinois, man who is blind and out of 
work struck home with me. it was a reminder that unenployment is not 
sorteone else's problem, but truly one that exists in our own 
neighborhoods. 

You have examined the ^j^oblems of unetrployment. But as one oC 
America's 36 million people with disabilities, I most take exception 
with your finding that only IC million cf our nation's pecple are 
unenployed. 
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(2) 

A Lou Harris poll released last year found that two-tiards of 
people witi disabilities who are of working ago are unenployed. 
Although a majority of *i.em weuited to work, they lacked sufficient 
education or training. When peoole with disabilities who are out of 
work are taken into acccunt, the "10 million uneinoloyed* figure that 
your findings indicate Is more than doubled to include at least 22 
million Americans I 

The future remains bieak for many people with disabilities and 
their families. Most of them are destined bo remain living in 
poverty and earning wages of less than $8,500 a year. 

As welfare refom is being debited throughout the nation, people 
with disabilities are often mistakenly assumed to be America's 
"takers," instead of "contributors," as many of tl^ would rather be. 

Mr. Simon, with due respect, I also take eAception with the point 
made in your bock that unenplcyment is not a priority among 
Americans. I assure you that it is the No 1 priority among people 
with disabilities and the agency I represent in Illinois. 

With these remarks in mind, I have examined Senate Bill 77 7 and 
have tound it to be a means of providing opportunities for erployment 
for people with disabilities. Although this bill would not replace 
previous rehabilitation legislation, it could provide supplementary 
support to the Rehabilitation Act. This support would not be without 
a major cartnitment in spending. Therefore, if Congress decides to 
pursue this legislation, I suggest these points be kept in mindr 

1) First and foremofjt, this bill nust not be a "quick fix," or a 
short-tem solution that fails to address the long-range problem of 
unenplcyment in Am&rica. 
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Uneitployment's causes aro too corplex and too corplicated to be 
solved merfly by an act of Conoress. 

niis bill nust provide relevant job training and applicable 
skills tor the jobs of tororrcw, as well as today's. And it nust be 
targeted toward those people who are most likely to benefit frcm this 
"helping hand" so that they will cp on to iirprove the course of their 
lives, independen*: of public assistance. 

With a hefty price tag of $5 billion for its first year alorie, 
America cannot at ford - nor should it guarantee - a "chicken in every 
pof for every Ajnerican out of work, unless he or she can denonstrate 
a true willingness bo return as nuch to the American economy as has 
been received. Our escalating federal deficit will not allcw 
otherwise. Persons with disabilities do demonstrate their willingness to work. 

2) This bill has many similarities to the New Deal public works 
programs of the 1930s. It would be helpful to re-examine the 
procedures and policies followed by these programs t establish 
practical guidelines for effective implementation of this bill. 

During the past two years, Illinois has implemented a similar 
work program under the name of "Build Illinois." This program has 
successfully put people to work and inproved the economic conditiontJ 
of comnunities hard-hit by the recession in agriculture, while it has 
inproved our State's inf ra-«^tructiire, public roads and parks. 
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In fact, sane of Illinois' parks that were originally constructed 
during th» '30s are ricw, 50 years later, being modernized and 
rehabilitated through this public work program. Build Illinois is 
supplying the funding and manpower, much as your proposed bill could 
do on a nation-wide scale. Th2 projects of the 1930s and Build 
Illinois have taught us that work programs can be effective. 
However, a word of caution: the projects provided in this bill are 
an open invitation bo "pork barreJ ^ pol^ics. Careful scrutiny as to 
the intent and potential outoone of each project rrust be maintained 
when deciding whiere and how the money appropriated for this bill will 
be spent. 

3) We must also insure that the drive and self-initiative of the 
individuals rho are being enployed by these projects is maintained. 

By its very name, the "b ran teed Job Opportunity Act" inplies 
th this is an "opportunity" - only a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. 

The short-term work opportunities funded in this bill should 
serve as a means of motivating individuals to ultimately "go it" on 
their cwn. 

A "helping hand" (as this bill is intended to be) should never be 
allowed to t^coro an "armload of handouts" for those who may abuse 
the system or misconstrue its intent. The pressing need for reform 
of cur nation's 'welfare system clearly demonstrates that generations 
can become dependent on government intervention. 

As I stated earlier, unenployment among p<;ople with disabilities is 
unacceptably hig!>. We of^er these additional comments and 
suggestions on ycur proposed bill a? a mean^ of lowering the jobless 
rate among Americans who an. alsabled: 
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A) Section 5 states that a Private Industry Ccuncil located in 
the sane delivery area of what the bill defines as an "eligible area" 
may petiticr. to serve as that district's executive ccuncil. 

Care should be taken to ensure that this is done whenever 
possible to avoid unnecessary redundancy in government and 
duplication of sijnilar services. Electing to use the existing 
Private Industry Counci'' could also save additional administrative 
expenses and irprove delivery of services provided under this bill. 

If, however, a district chooses to have both an executive ccuncil 
and a Private Industry Ccuncil, the language of this section should 
cloarly define which body would be in charge of that district's v^rk 
projects. We also urge that pocple witli disabilities be included on 
these Councils. 

B) We question the emission of heavily populated carrupities 
from "eligible areas" for projects funded in this bill. By allowing 
only those areas with a population of 300,000 indiviauals or less to 
participate (unless this requirement is waived by the Secretary of 
Labor), the effectiveness of this bill could be significantly 
diminished in heavily industrialized states such as Illinois, 

C) Although the concept of "double -dipping" off the public 
payroll should be discouraged, the prohibition against holding a 
secondary job for more than 16 hours i week should be examin3d. 

A calculation of the minirum wages earr^d under this prograT\ 
indicate that if an individual is paid at the prevailing federal 
mininum wage of $3,35 and works 32 hours (the maxirum allcwed under 
the teems of this bill), he or she will be paid only $5,574,40 a 
year. This is just not enough to live on, which brings me to cur 
next point. 
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D) Once again, the issue of "disincentives to work" that are 
often a part of the Social Security system nust be addressed by this 
bill. Are wages that are as lew as $5,574 annually or only 10 
percent abov - an individual's current Social Security or welfare 
payment worth the effort? Individuals may choose to remain 
unemployed rather than face the requirements of this bill. 

Also, once the work project has been corrpleted, are there 
provisions for Social Security benefits to be reinstated to 
individuals who still need then? This issue should also be 
addressed. 

E) Under "testing requirements" and English speaking 
proficiency, we concur with the bill's provision for waiver of these 
requirements for people with disabilities who, due to their 
inpainnents, may be unable to be tested by ordinary neans. 

We are not suggesting that people with disabilities should be 
guaranteed placement without being required to satisfactorily 
demonstrate their ability to perform the duties of the job. No one 
should be exenpt from demonstrating their work skills or their 
enp ley ability. 

F) We also concur with the provisions for job clubs and 
supportive services defined as those "which may include 
transportation, health care, special services and materials" for 
pecple with disabilities. These services will allow more of them to 
participate in the program. 

0) We take exception to Section 6 which limits eligibility for 
participation in this t^rogram to not more than two persons who reside 
m any one household. 
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A3 the trend toward ^^ti tut ionalizat ion continues, n<'^e and more 
people with disabilities are living in neighborhood half-way .icuses 
or ijroup hares. Thi*: provision would prevent residents of these 
homes fron participating in the program. 

H) Although your bill pays substantial attention to job security 
of persons currently enployed and to guaranteeing that prevailing 
wages be paid to workers, there is no specific mention o^ people with 
disabilities as a group which will be protected under the terms of 
this bill. 

Your bill guarantees non-discrimination toward people who are 
disabled (as defined in Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act); but 
as long as 12 million people with disabilities of working age remain 
uneiployed, we believe that specific language should list people with 
disabilities as among those who could benefit fron work opportunities 
provided by this bill. 

Mr. Simon, we share your dream for America and our nation's 
people. We, too, wish bo see corpetitiveness and productivity 
restoreo to the work place. 

This bill is a monumental atterpt to revitalize the American 
economy and put our nation's people bacK to work. Hcwever, it is not 
legislation without a heavy investment of tax dollars. We hope that 
members of your Committee and Corgress will give consideration to the 
concerns we have raised regarding unenployment among people with 
disabilities when deciding appropriate action on this bill. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much for a very fine state- 
ment. 

Now we will turn to Nina McCoy, Director of Independent Living 
Center, Indianapolis, Indiana. Welcome to the Committee and, 
again, your statement will be made part of the record and please 
proceed. 

Ms. McCoy. Good morning. I am very pleased to be here this 
mornmg representing the Consortium for Citizens with Develop- 
mental Disabilities, a coalition of over 60 national consumer, pro- 
fessional, and provider organizations, but more importantly, the 
millions of Americans represented by these organizations. 

I am also here on behalf of United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 
Inc., which is a national network of community-based providers of 
services to persons with severe physical disabilities. There are cur- 
rently 180 affiliates :n 45 States across the country concerned with 
meeting the needs of persons with cerebral palsy and their fami- 
lies. 

In recent years, 'OCT and CCDD have become increasingly active 
ensuring that integrated employment opportunities exist for all in- 
dividuals with cerebral palsy and other severe disabilities. We be- 
lieve this is a realistic objective for all disabled individuals given 
the proper job training and community support. 

As you have heard earlier this morning, the economic picture for 
disabled individuals is not good. This picture is even worse for 
black Americans with disabilities and other members of minority 
groups. 

Despite this unfavorable climate, research demonstrates that dis- 
abled individuals can work with appropriate education, job training 
and support services, including assistive technology. 

As Senator Simon eloquently stated in his recently published 
book, 'Let s Put America Back to Work," putting people to work is 
not going to be accomplished through some su ' ^en, single, dramat- 
ic move. Creating the right kind of tomorrow is i luch like creating 
a mosaic with a host of small pieces all essential to the final pic- 
ture. 

I believe that my experience as an employer, mother, and stu- 
dent aptly demonstrate the delicate yet important role community 
support and training can make in the life of a disabled individual. 

My name is Nina McCoy. I am currently the Director of an Inde- 
pendent Living Center being formed under the auspices of United 
Cerebral Palsy of Indiana. I am a single parent, raising a teenage 
son. In 1971, I became disabled due to an automobile accident. 
Since that time, I have struggled to live independently in my own 
community. 

Despite my having graduated from college with highest distinc- 
tion, I have worked only five of the last 16 years since becoming 
disabled. Much of the time I have be-^n seriously under-employed. I 
have faced attitudinal barriers from employers who did not believe 
I had the ability to work. I have been confronted with environmen- 
tal barriers that kept me in my home and out of the workplace. I 
have also been challenged by the economic burden of severe dis- 
ability in which a significant portion of my earnings goeo towards 
hiring personal care attendants and household help. 
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The disincentives to employment can be so great that many indi- 
viduals with severe disabilities find it more economical to stay at 
home and receive Social Security disability income or welfare. 
However, the sta^ant quality of their lives of idle dependency 
damages their self esteem and fills them with frustration. Their po- 
tential as wage earners and active participants in community life 
is thwarted. 

Perhaps the scenario of my daily life as a person with a severe 
disability will help you to underst.,nd the support ser-vices that are 
necessary for a person with a severe disability to be employed. 

In order for me to get out of bed and function at all, I need the 
services of a personal care attendant to help meet all of my person- 
al care needs. My attendant bathes me, dresses me, and takes care 
of my bodily functions. She assists me into my wheelchair and 
helps me with my personal grooming. I pay for my own attendant 
care from my earnings. Last year, I earned $12,000. Without signif- 
icant financial help from family, I would have had to stop and go 
on welfare to support my son and myself. In fact, last year at one 
point I put my house up for sale in order to try to meet my finan- 
cial needs. 

On a typical work day, I drive myself to work in my van which 
has been outfitted to meet my needs. Before I was able to drive 
myself, I had to pay someone to drive me wherever I needed to go. 
This became very expensive. However, it was much less expensive 
than using a private wheelchair transportation service at the rate 
of $60 rouad-trip and more reliable than the paratransit system in 
my community. The cost of modifying my van was peAd for by the 
State of Indiana Rehabilitation Services Administration. If I did 
not have an accessible van, I truly do not know how I could be em- 
ployed. 

Once I am at work, I am able to perform my job independently 
due to assistive devices and rehabilitation engineering. My desk 
has been raised so that my chair can easily slide under it. My tele- 
phone receiver has a special handle on it that makes it easier for 
me to pick it up and hold it. 

These modifications illustrate how, through creative problem 
solving, rehabilitation engineering enables individuals with disabil- 
ities to function more independently on the job, in training pro- 
grams, or in the home. This is accomplished through the develop- 
ment of assistive aids, adaptive devices, and restructuring of work 
and/or learning environments and routines. Through such one-of-a- 
kind problem solving interventions, individuals with disabilities 
strengthen their abilities to function more independently and are 
often better able to participate in work and/or training programs 
The net result for hundreds of Americans with disabilities is a life 
of greater independence and productivity. 

Beyond a personal care attendant, I also need assistance with 
homemaking services. I must also pay for these services. Home- 
making services assist me with cleaning my house, doing laundry, 
and preparing meals and other household chores. Although some 
individuals might consider these services a luxury, I do not. They 
are a necessity with me. Without such services, I would not be able 
to maintain my home for myself acA my son. 
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When I have been unable to afford these services, my son has 
had to assume the role of my personal care attendant and home- 
maker. This has caused tremendous stress on our family. 

Supported employment has proven that all individuals with 
mental retardation can work, when they are given the appropriate 
training and support services. These support services might include 
a job coach who provides individual on-site job training and might 
also teach the client, for example, how to get to and from work 
using public transportation. 

As you can see, employment for disabled individuals does not 
only mean job training, but ensuring that a satellite system of sup- 
port services are also in place. Adequate transportation to and 
from work is necessary to facilitate success on the job. For a person 
hke myself, attendant care and accessible housing are also necessi- 
ties. 

This point has become even more apparent to me recently as I 
have begun to hire individuals to work at the Independent Living 
Center. I have interviewed a number of well-qualified severely 
handicapped individuals who have college degrees. It has really 
been a heart-rending and consciousness-raising experience for me 
to hear of their struggle to find employment and appropriate com- 
munity supports. Many of these young college grads also feel they 
are not finding jobs due to the negative attitudes some emplovers 
have towards people with disabilities. I realize that there is no easy 
and quick solution to breaki^ig down attitudes of employers, but I 
do believe there is a role that Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment can play in this area. 

The Federal Government can take a leadership role in educating 
employers about the available labor pool of qualified people with 
disabilities. 

The Federal Government must continue to work together with 
commt^.ity-based groups to train and place individuals in employ- 
ment. Finally, and perhaps most importantly. Congress must pass 
the Civil Rights Restoration Act. Enforcement of strong civil rights 
legis ation is an important factor in protecting from discrimination 
people who have historically been disenfranchised by society. 

Senator Simon's recent book outlined a plan for putting Ameri- 
cans back to work. We acknowledge his inclusion of individuals 
with disabilities in his plan. His book raises awareness about the 
employment problem facing qualified disabled individuals, and we 
hope that this awareness will assist in finding solutions and guar- 
anteeing employment opportunities for all disabled individuals. 

As far as recommendations are concerned, we would first like to 
commend Congress for the ..ction it took last session during the re- 
authorization of the Rehabilitation Act to ensure that more indi- 
viduals with severe disabilities become successfully employed by in- 
cluding rehabilitation engineering as a service option and adding 
new funds in the area of supported employment. 

We are very encouraged by the leadership Senators Tom Harkin, 
Paul bimon, and Lowell Weicker have shown this year in ensuring 
that individuals receiving supplemental security income were in- 
cluded in the Jobs for Employable Dependent Individuals Act 
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The following are recommendations that CCDD believes should 
be part of a national plan that would guarantee employment oppor- 
tunities for individuals with disabilities: 

There should be an increase in the amount of funding provided 
to programs that train individuals for employment. Particular em- 
phasis should be placed on programs that assist in training and 
placing individuals in jobs with an opportunity for career advance- 
ment. 

There is a need for increased coordination between the Depart- 
ments of Education, Labor, and Health and Human Services, par- 
ticularly the Social Security Administration in administering their 
programs in the areas of education, employment, and job training. 
We believe that the Social Security Trust Fund remains an un- 
tapped resource to provide necessary funding for job training and 
community support services. 

We believe that a plan must include mechanisms to ensure that 
all individuals whose potential to become economically independ- 
ent through assistive devices and rehabilitation technology have 
access to such services. 

Any plan to guarantee job opportunities must include accessible 
transportation, attendant care, and olher necessary support serv- 
ices. It is evident that the lack of these support services contribute 
to the unacceptably high unemployment rate amoiig people with 
disabilities. 

And finally, we recognize that there are several barriers to em- 
ployment that may not be addressed in a job program, but should 
be included in any effort to create employment opportunities. One 
barrier is the fear individuals who receive social security disability 
income have that they will lose their medical benefits once they 
become employed. Congress needs to make a commitment to ensure 
that people with disabilities have access to health care. 

CCDD stands ready to work with you as you develop other cre- 
ative approaches to providing job opportunities and support serv- 
ices to individuals with disabilities. 

There is nothing more tragic tha^i wasting human potential. 
Thousands of disabled Americans can become a part of the work- 
force with your leadership. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. 
[Additional material supplied follows:] 
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May 5, 1987 



Senator Tom Ha r kin 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped 
Hart Senate Office Building 317 
Washington, d.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Harkin: 

It was quite rewarding for me to testify before the joint hearing 
between the Subcommittee on the Handicapped and the Subcommittee on 
Productivity on Eiqpl'^yinent and Disability. I thought the testimony 
presented accurately described many of the difficulties individuals with 
disabilities face wften trying tc become employed. 

During the hearing, you seemed particularly interested i i the fact 
that I must pay for my own personal attendant care. Unfortunately, this 
is true for the major percentage of persons with severe disabilities who 
rely on attendant care to be active members of society*- Recently the 
World Institute on Disability conducted an excellent survey on personal 
attendemt care in the United States, it demonstrated that my story is 
occuring throughout the United States. I would therefore like to request 
that the executive sxrmnary of this survey is added to the hearing record 
as part of my testimony. 

I was very impressed by your concern for individuals with severe dis- 
abilities. I know under your leadership as Chairman of the Subconcnittee 
on the Handicapped, individuals with disabilities will be fairly represented 
m Congress. 



Sincerely, 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you again, all of you, for very fine testi- 
mony. I first of all just want to say to Mr. Callaway, does Andrea 
work for NewsBank? 

Mr. Callaway. No, sir, she does not. She works for a different 
company down in Norwalk. 

Senator Harkin. This is the one thing I got confused. 

Mr. Callaway. V/e have about eight or nine employees from 
either the STAR Workshop or ARI. 

Senator Harkin. Well, you are to be commended. You have had 
good success, you are very pleased. 

Mr. Callav/ay. We have had excellent success. They have been 
very productive to the workforce. 

Senator Harkin. Certainly there must be associations that you 
belong to in your area of New Canaan, Connecticut. I am not that 
familiar with that area, but in your dealings with other business 
people in your area, do you talk about this very much? Do you talk 
about your experience. Is there any kind of sort of cross-fertiliza- 
tion among CEOs and business people in your area about your suc- 
cess? 

Mr. Callaway. Regarding communication with the other compa- 
nies on this matter, what we have done primarily in our communi- 
cation with ARI or with STAR, and we will give them references to 
go to other businesses in the area, I might mention to them in the 
course of a conversation that we have an organization or a formal 
method of communication between us, not really. 

What we have done is gone back and told, say, the STAR Work- 
shop, say I think you ought to contact XYZ Corporation. 

Senator Harkin. I do not know, I just thought about this and, 
Dr. Anderson and all of the rest of you, we have alwrys been ap- 
proaching this from the standpoint of looking at it organizing — and 
I am going to have more to say about this — organizing individuals 
with disabilities and handicaps and to provide these programs for 
them, to get them into employment. 

I am wondering ii ',here should not be kind of another level — I do 
not want to say levol, but sort of a mirror image of this on the em- 
ployer side. Maybe we need a national association of employers of 
the disabled, sort of a national kind of association where they 
would be able to go out from the standpoint not of individuals with 
disabilities and handicaps, but of employers, business people, and 
talk to other businesses and say this has been our experience, we 
can help you and here are all the hurdles you have to get over, and 
here are the thin^^s you have to do to employ people with disabil- 
ities. 

Maybe there is sacli an association and I have not heard of it, 
but I have never heard of one. 

Ms. SuTER. Senator, in Illinois we have a State committee that 
has employers on it and we have regional committees of employers 
and job clubs, and we find, just as you are suggesting, it is a lot 
more credible for employers to talk to other employers about what 
is going on, and that questions are understandable and that is 
okay. 

We also have a jobs program now in Illinois where we have a 1- 
800 number where employers can call in and list jobs and the qual- 
ification and then within 72 hours we refer a qualified person with 
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a disability. So we have found employers to be very interested in 
this and helpful to gather them together and help spread the word 

Senator Harkin. I know the National Chamber of Commerce is 
meeting here in Washington this week, and I just began wonder- 
ing, does the National Chamber of Commerce have any kind of or- 
ganization within Its body politic to go out and encourage business- 
es to employ the handicapped. I do not know. I just do not know. If 
they do not, ii is something we have to encourage. 

Ms. Anderson, again I just want to commend you for your very 
eloquent statement and to just follow up a little bit. You said, if I 
am not mistaken you said that 82.8 percent 

Ms. Anderson. You can modify that to 82 percent, sir, if you do not 
mind. 

Senator Harkin. 82 percent of black disabled are unemployed 
Ms. Anderson. That is correct. 

Senator Harkin. That is extraordinary. You talked about the 
civil rights movement which sort of led the pre'ade to the 1973 Act, 
n-^^^- ^^^^^1^ like— at least I 'A^ould say that it seems that 
the Uvil Rights Act itself has enabled us to make great progress 
with the minority community of this country but it seems like 
something has happened here with the black disabled. 

I just wonder why are they so stark, why is it so much different? 
We had the Civil Rights Act, for one, we had the Rehab Act, and 
blacks have made great progress under the Civil Rights Act, but 
why is this sort of falling through the cracks here on the blacks 
with handicaps. 

Ms. Anderson. I do not think anybody has all the answers to it, 
bu^ 1 think when we started out talking just a while ago about or- 
ganizations of employers who employ disabled people, I think as a 
beginning we ought to ask every organization in the country of em- 
ployers m every area to set aside one part of their meeting agenda 
tor disabled people; that is rational and fair. We ought to have Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Month in September to focus on this problem, 
to bring everybody together, regardless of disability and regardless 
ot where they are, so as a nation we can move in one direction at 
least once a year and focus on what we are doing in this area. 

We need to set aside rehabilitation training centers in black com- 
munities, since transportation is the number one barrier to reha- 
bilitation services, jobs, you name it. We do not have one single 
black operated, (as far as I know, th?re could be one but I know of 
none), rehabilit;.tion training center in 1987, with all the funding 
that has gone on, not one. 

We have had very few opportunities as black people to enter the 
incustrial capitalist system, which is the best in the world. We 
need that opportunity for the disabled black people. All of these 
things are do-able, if more people would listen, hear and become 
more involved in reinvesting themselves. Their skills, sharing jobs 
and job information. 

The information that we presented today, you are aware of it- 
however most people are not aware of it. We have to get the knowl- 
edge out there. In the media we need to do more to get disabled 
people before the American public to vitiak this social discomfort 
level. It IS terrible! Of course, with blackness on top of disability, 
you potentiate the social discomfort level. 
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These are things we can do, and these are the things we must do, 
but most importantly, the employers. That is where the jobs ^ e: to 
develop entrepreneurs, to develop jobs, to see that tJiose who have 
control of jobs know about this and can communicate wi'h each 
other so they can do more I think this is where we need to star^. 

Senator Harkin. Senator Simon? 

Senator Simon. If my colleague would yield, and unfortunately I 
am going to have to go to another meeting. First of all, I want to 
commend all of you. 

What you just said, Ms. Anderson, about the media, one of the 
tragedies is— and I am sure my colleagues from Mississippi and 
Iowa would agree on this— we can have a hearing on a relatively 
frivolous topic and have five television cameras and all kinds of 
people there. Here we are talking about something that really is 
vital to millions of Americans, and do not think we have a single 
reporter covering this hearing. 

We have got to get the message out to America much more clear- 
ly than we have up to this point. I simply commend you. You are 
building a small number of disciplines here who are going go out 
and spread the word. 

Let me just make a couple of other comments. One, Ms. Suter, 
you are absolutely r'ght, my bill is not a substitute for other 
things. It is not the t answer. It is part of the a^'^wer. The Re- 
habilitation Act, for ei. mple, has done a trernendous amount. 

Your suggestion that we get a representative of the disabled com- 
munity on the executive committee I think is an excellent one and 
is one that we can follow through on. 

The one suggestion that you have made and that others have 
made is that we ought to have something above the minimum wage 
in the way of pay. The difficulty here is as you increase the num- 
bers, you also decrease the likelihood of getting something passed. 
That is one of the realities that I have to face. 

And for a great many people, ever the minimum wage, 32 hours 
a week, $464 a month is a tremendous lift over where they are 
right now. The average welfare payment, for example, in the State 
f Illinois is much more generous than many States. Average wel- 
fare payment in Illinois— I do not know what it is in Iowa, I <^o re- 
member Mississippi— in Illinois it averages $289 a month. That is 
for a family on AFDC. In Mississippi, it is $92 a month. $464 is not 
a lot, but would be a tremendous improvement for a lot of people 
in their standard of living, their quality of life. 

Again, I want to commend my colleague Senator Harkin for join- 
ing on this hearing, and Senator Weickor who was here earlier, 
and Senator Cochran, who is here now, for their interest, and these 
witnesses and the other witnesses for standing up. This is not an 
issue, as we have seen, that has drawn a lot of pre^s, but it is an 
issue that really tests whether we are a civilized society, whether 
we respond to people who really have a need. 

I commend all of you. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you. Senator Simon. 
Senator Cochran? 

Senator Cochran. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I want to join yc^ 
both in expressing oui* appreciation to the witnesses who testified 
before the Subcommittees this morning. In reviewing the state- 
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mente and listening to the comments that I have been able to hear, 
I am impressed that this is an issue area that needs the immediate 
attention of the Congress and I hope our Committee can make rec- 
ommendations that wiil be helpful in moving us in the right direc- 
tion to be sure that there are sensible and workable programs 
there to help reach these goals that we all share. 

Thank you all x*or being here, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Harkin. Thank vou, Senator Cochran. 

I just Ii?ve a couplcJ of other things. 

Nina, you received rehabilitative help. You were in an automo- 
bile accident, is that right? 
Ms. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Did you receive rehabilitative help through the 
State of Indiana? 
Ms. McCoy. Yes, I did. 

Senator Harkin. And now they have provided you with a van? 
Ms. McCoy. No. I purchased the van but they paid for the modi- 
fications. 
Senator Harkin. It has got a lift? 

Ms. McCoy. Yes, lift equipped and there is a steering device that 
I utilize and hand controls. 

Senator Harkin. Hand controls, hand brakes and that kind or 
thing? 

Ms. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. There is a place where vour chair locks in? 
Ms. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. You bought the vu->. but ihey paid for the modi- 
fication? 

Ms. McCoy. They paid for the modifications that were quite ex- 
pensive. There is no way I could have done it. 

Senator Harkin. I do not know the total extent of yoi il- 
ities, but through your testimony you have to have someon. ^vi- 
ously to get you prepared for the day in the morning £ 1 also at 
night also, I assume. 

Ms. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Now, that i- very expensive. 
Ms. McCo'^^ Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Now, do I understand that you pay for that? 

Ms. McCoy. Yes, I do. I do not receive SSI, of course I do not re- 
ceive SSDI. At the time when I was injured, I had not worked long 
enough under Social Security, I did not have enough quarters of 
coverage to be able to receive SSDI. 

Senator Harkin. How old were you when this happened? 

Ms. McCoy. I was 23, but I had worked in a lot of the social pro- 
grams, the Great Society programs that Lyndon Johnson had initi- 
ated, whereby at tne time they were not covered under Social Secu- 
rity. 

Senator Harkin. I see. So the person, the nurse or whoever it is 
that you have employed to do this, do you have to pay for that out 
of your own pocket? 

Ms. McCoy. Yes, I do. 

Senator Harkin. How can you do that? 

Ms. McCoy. Sometimes I barter. Most recently, I bartered with 
someone, I said, okay, you come and provide X number of hours of 
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personal care assistance and y^u can live in my home, and we bar- 
tered that way, but most of the time— it has only been with the fi- 
nancial assistance of my family, piimarily my mother that I have 
been able to survive and continue to work and be productive. 

Senator Harkin. You have your own homo? 

Ms. McCoy. Yes, I do. 

Senator Harkin. And in that home you have a teenage son? 
Ms. McCoy. A teenage son, yes. 
Senator Harkin. One child? 
Ms. McCoy. One child. 

Senator Harkin. Your teenage son lives there, so it is you and 
your son. 

Ms. McCoy. And he has had to assume over the years many 
what I would call inappropriate roles in terms of assisting me in 
order that I can function. As I said, at times when I absolutely did 
not have the money or did not have enough money — in some 
States, I am not certain about Illinois, but I believe Illinois has a 
personal care attendant program whereby they are able to subsi- 
dize individuals with disabilities in order to help them pay for this 
kind of service. Indiana does not. 

Senator Harkin. You say we have that? 

Ms. McCoy. Illinois has that. 

Senator Harkin. Illinois has that. 

Ms. McCoy. And other States do. 

Senator Harkin. Where do you get the money for that? 

Ms. SuTER. I could talk for hours on this. It is a significant prob- 
lem. We have State funds that we have a program called home 
services and it is Medicaid reimbursable. We use State funds to 
provide attendant care for people to live independently in their 
homes as long as it is cheaper than living in a nursing home, 
which it is. It is a third of the cost. Besides the humaneness, it is a 
third of the cost of living in a nursing home, so it makes economic 
sense as well. 

We Li*? just at the tip of the iceberg on a national level. We need 
a national attendant care policy. 

Senator Harkin. And you made $12,000 a year? 

Ms. McCoy. Yes. Fortunately, with the new position that I have, 
I am much more financially independent and not under as great a 
financial strain as I have been in the past. 

Senator Harkin. Are you familiar at all with any of the veterans 
programs that the VA provides for the disabled? 

Ms. McCoy. Not specifically, no. 

Senator Harkin. You would probably both be amazed and prob- 
ably justifiably angry. I have a nephew who is a quadriplegic. 
Ms. McCoy. I am quadriplegic. 

Senator Harkin. You have a little bit more use of y ^r arms 
than he does, a little bit more. His neck was broken about v. e fifth 
or the fourth, I forget, some place in there. He has some use of his 
arms, but he has a van like you do and he is able to go out. He is 
now going to school, but he received his injury in the military and 
the amount of help and assistance that the Veterans Administra- 
tion gave has just been phenomenal. It has been wonderful. With> 
out it, he could not have done it. 

Ms. McCoy. Right. 
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Senator Harkin. He does not come from a wealthy family. He is 
from a low income family. But they have done all the things, the 
van, the home, the independent living, and he has a nurse every 
morning who takes care of hirn and he goes off to school and does 
some other things and takes care of him at night, and that is all 
picked up by the Veterans Administration. The whole tab is picked 
up. 

Again, certainly he was ser^ ing his country in the military, we 
do have an obligation to that, but it also seems that we have an 
obligation to individuals who serve their country in other ways. We 
do not all serve the country in the military, we serve it in other 
ways, and I just think if we can do it for that select group we ought 
to expand that kind of support and assistance that we have to 
cover all other individuals that have these disabilities. 

I am just amazed that you are able to do the 

Ms. McCoy. Senator Harkin, I would like to make one other com- 
ment, if I may 

Senator Harkin. Surely. 

Ms. McCoy [continuing]. Concerning discrimination that is felt 
by all people with disabilities and in particular by members of mi- 
nority groups, black Americans with disabilities, that the discrimi- 
nation comes in altitudes that employers*, have. 

Mr. Taylor, if I have his name correct, stated that the primary 
barriers to employment of people with disabilities were the lack of 
education and training. These are extremely important barriers, 
but I believe strongly that the negative attitudes that many em- 
ployers have towards people with disabilities, their fears and their 
stereotypes, are much more significant barriers to employment or 
as great a barrier to employment as lack of training and lack of 
education. 

Senator Harkin. I think that is right. I think that way, too. It 
has to do with what I mentioned earlier about being uncomfort- 
able, not knowing and that kind of thing. 

Ms. McCoy. When I was employed two and a half years ago by 
the City of Indianapolis, in my interview the interviewer stated to 
me, Nina, we have been discussing for years hiring a person with 
a disability and, to be honest with you, we feel very uncomfortable 
about it," but in their honesty we were able to have an honest dia- 
logue and I told them "Well, I feel uncomfortable, also, because I 
don t know what to expect," and in the process of my being em- 
ployed with the City of Indianapolis for two and a half years, those 
attitudes just melted away. During the term of my employment, 
several other people with disabilities were hired and I think that is 
what happens— people's attitudes change. 

Sue mentioned, I believe, that the responsibilities of the job 
coaches and the professional people who were part of their support- 
ive employment program, were diminished because fellow employ- 
ees were willing and able to provide the types of services and sup- 
port that are necessary for people with severe disabilities to be em- 
P'oy^d, as they became more relaxed and as their perceptions were 
changed from negative to positive about people with disabilities, 
and that will happen and that will happen across the country It 
will happen through this bill if it is enacted. 
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Senator Harkin. Well, I will end it on that note. Thank you all 
for coming. Andrea, thank you for coming down from Connecticut. 
We are most appreciative, and I can assure you that we will do ev- 
erything we can to get the bill passed. 

[Additional material supplied for the record follows:] 
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800 IrxJnwfxiefKe A\tnut, S W 
Suite 8U 

Wjjhinpon OC 20S91 



202 267 )e<6 vo.ce 
202 267 J232 TDO 



National Council on the Handicapped 



An Ind^pendtnt 
Mcut Agency 



June 10, 1987 



Senator Ten Karkin 

Chairman, Subocsmdttee on the Handicapped 
Rocra 113 

Senate Hart Office Boildii^g 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Harkin: 

HwiJc ycu for your iiwitation to provide caiEnents on the Gueiranteed 
Job C^:portunity Act and the general problems of eirployinent facing 
persons with disabilities. Although vb have no specific canrenta 
about the Gueiranteed Job C^^portunity Act, we are very pleased to 
sutndt the enclosed report on enployment issues and reoctirjendations 
for year review. 

The National Ocuncil on the Handicapped focus^ on the area of 
errplcfyment in the 1986 ^secial r^rt, ••Toward Independence", which 
includes several reoonnendations that will enhance ertplcyment 
opportunities for persons with disabilities. We believe that 
errplpyment is on especially inportant determinant of independence and 
qusdity of life for persons witn disabilities. 

w;e appreciate the opportunity to have our views on errplqyment and the 
barriers to employnent faced by persons with disabilities 
considered. If we can answer any questions or provide additional 
information to the Sub'jarmittee, please do not hesitate to contact 
us. 



Sincerely, 




Sandra S. parrino 
Chairperson 



Enclosure 
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National Council on the Handicapped 

800 ifKJrpfodroct Avwwt, S W 
Suitf 014 

Wjthif>ftoo OC 2059! 

202 267 )M6 voKt 
202 2J' 3232 TDD 



Ah (ndepcndeni 
FfdefAl Agtnqr 



PEPCKT CN EMPIDVMEKT ISSUES RELATED TO FERSOKS Wm DISABILITIES 



The National Ocuncil cn the Handicappcsd appreciates this opportunity to 
discuss the general problesas of erployioent facixK^ persc«s with 
disabilities. As ycu are aware, the Ocuncil *3 an iixiqjendent Federal 
agency occprised of 15 manbers appointed by the President and ccnfinnod by 
the Senate, Congress has statutorily diarged the Council with rwiewinj 
all laws, prograias and policies of the Federal Govemitjent whid" affect 
persons with di s abilities and maJdng iuch reocrinendations as it deens 
necessary to the President, the Oorgreso, the R^vOailitaticn Services 
Administration, the National Institute on Disability and R^iabilitation 
Research and other Federal agencies and officials. Althoirih nany 
govemnent agencies relate to the needs and concerns of persons with 
disabilities, the National Ocuncil on the Handicapped is the only Federal 
agency with such cross-cutting responsibility for disability issues — 
regardless of age, disability type, enploynant potential, eooncmic need, 
or other individual circunstanoes. 

Over the past three years, the National Council on the Handicapped has 
conducted a series of forjms througiiout the United States in orxier to 
receive input from persons with disabilities, parents, service providers, 
experts and other knowledgeable individuals ocncemiixf the priority needs 
of persons with disabili* es. Ejployinent heads the list as one of the 
inajor concerns of persons with disabilities in this country. Recognizing 
the seriousness of barriers to erploi'sent opportunities for persons with 
disabilities, enplcynent was selected as one of the ten ar^as in the 
Council's report, I^giguxLI ndependence . suttaitted to the President and 
Congress in February, 1986. 

In addition, the Ocuncil initiated two Harris Polls. The first Hams 
poll exandned attitudes and experiences of persons with disabilities, 
including questions in the area of earployment. As a result of the 
findings from the first Harris R>11, a second poll was conducted of 
enployers, "Eirploying Disabled Americans." 

For most Americans, enployment is a major prer^juisite to economic self 
sufficiency. D^loyment is an essential key to suocessfi'^ adult 
integration into ocrminity life. Veurious forms of work are frequently 
associated with greater indepeiidence, productivity, self -esteem, and 
social and financial security. In our society, success and quality of 
life are often measured in terns of paid earplpyment. For persons with 
disabilities, work is no less significant, in fact, earployment for 
persons with disabilities is critical in determining independence, 
self-sufficiency and quality of life. 
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Livirjg irdependent, productive lives is th& goal of many perscris with 
dlsabilitiea. Yet for millions of Aiaericans with disabilities, this goal 
has been little itcre than a dream. Advancements over the last twenty 
years, av:h as the cnactsnent of legislation (the R^uibilitation Act, 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act, Develcjxaentea Disabilities 
Act, Jrb Training Partnership Act, Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, Section 190 
of the Tax Code, Biployinent Opportunities Act) and private sector 
initiatives such as retum-to-^rk prograns and projects with industry, 
have acoounted for an increase in the mnriber of persons with disabilities 
in tho labor force. 

HcwBver, there is inuch that remains to be to» in order to insure equal 
c^portunity and full participation in society by edl Americans. Persons 
with disabilities aooount for approximately one-sixth of the nation's 
pcpilation. According to the 1980 Census, approximately 22.7 million 
wDrkinj age Americans (16-64) hacve physical or mental disabilities that 
limit enployroent. Of that number, 15.1 million reported oisabilities that 
prevented them from woridng. At the time of the Census Survey, 4.6 
million (or 20%) of the 22.7 million person reporthiq a vrerk disability 
were enployed in the labor market. The number of unecployed persons with 
a work disability amcunted to 0.6 million. More than three-fourths of jdl 
persons reporting disabilities were not in the labor force. 



The Harris Poll findinc ^ ocnf im these statistics. The first survey 
Indicated that "not working is perhaps the truest definition of what it 
means to be disabled: two-thirds of sdl disabled Americans between the 
age of 16 and 64 are not working. Only 1 in 4 woric full-time, and anothei 
10% work part-time. No other demographic group under 65 has such a small 
proportion working, including young blacks." 



Another significant finding fran the first Harris Foil was that 66% of 
woridng a^o persons with disabilities who are not working want to have a 
job. VS»t are the reasons for these high rates of unemployment and 
underenployment if sixty-aix percent of woi^dng age persons with 
disabilities want to work? Wat aooounts for these persons not beina 
hired? 

According to the Kiirris Poll of enployers, there are several major 
barriers that exist to enploymjit for persons with disabilities, these 
are: 

• Porty-seven percent of working age persons with 
disabilities who eire not working, or working part-timo, say 
that enployers won't recognize that they are capable of 
doing a full-time job. 

• Porty percent of this group say that a lack of available jobs 
in their line of work, or their inability to find jobs, is an 
inportant reason why they are not working full-time. 

• Thirty-eight percent of disabled persons say that 
undereducation and a lack of marketable skills are iirportant 
reasons why they are not working full-time. 
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• Wx«t 3 cut of 10 (28%) say that a lack ot accessible >r 
affordable trani^x3rta[tion is an luportant banjer to work for 
tbem. 

• And 2 out of 10 (23%) of those not working, or wortdng 
part-tiitB, say that they don't have needed cquipcent or 
devices to help then work easier or ocmaunicate with other 
wofTkers. 

Another significant barrier to eoployicL-.w ^or persons wich disabilitiec is 
dificriminaticn by enployerB. One out of four (25%) working-age disabled 
persons say that they have encountered job discriainaticn because of their 
disability. Ihere have been ccnoems expressed ahaut how cBplcymont 
ncndiscriminaticn regulations vreuld apply to persons with disabilities. 

One ccnoem is that CBployors are opposed to statutory prohibitior» of 
eanployroent discriainaticn ageduBt persons with disabilities. Ihe Louis 
Harris and AsiXJciates poll of cnplcyers (represoitinj equad subgroups of 
sirall, jaedium, and large businesses) was conducted to determine their 
opinions cn such issues. By a substantial majority, esnployers recognized 
the need and indicated their support for nondiscrimination prwit^ions 
protecting individuals with disabilities. Ihree-fourths of carpany 
nana9erB interviewed reported that they believe that persctw with 
disabilities often enoounter jcb discrimination, and over 70% stated that 
civil rights laws should protect persons with disabilities. 

A related oonoem is that it Is very burdensaae for eanployers to prwida 
equal eaoployinBnt cpportunities for persons with disabilities, ihe Karris 
poll of enployers has reaffirmed prior studies that have ccns^jstently 
fcwnd that persons with disabilities make good or better than averwje 
eaoployees. Based vpan enployers' respcnaoo, the Harris organization 
concluded, •♦Over\A>elming majorities of managers give disabled enployoes a 
good or excellent rating cn their overall jcb perfonnance, and further, 
"Nearly all disabled cnplcyees do their jciDs as well or better than other 
eamplcyees in similar jcte.** Baployees with disabilities were rated as 
good or better than their nondlsabled counterparts in regard to 
willingness to work hard, reliability, attendance and punctuality, 
productivity, desire for prcmoticn, ability to take simervisicn, and 
leadership ability. 

VSiat abcwt the costs of enploying a person with a disability? Are jcio 
modifications for cnployees with disabilities very cosUy? The Council 
has examined existing studies of workplace aoocnnodations prwided for 
individuals with disabilities and concluded that aoocciaodaticns are 
usually minor and inexpensive (see Toward Indenendence , Appendix, p. 
A-48) . A 1982 Department of Labor study of workplace aoocninodations 
ccncludod that acocianod2 ticn is '♦no big deal." The Harris poll of 
ecplqi^ers verifies the r «ults of the earlier studies; the poll found 
large lajorities of mana»;erB (approodmately 75%) rqxjrting that the costs 
of mak;r>g aooccraodations are not expensive. M.le nearly cos-half of 
octjpanies reportoJ that they had made sane worksite rxxlifications, an 
overwheining majority stat^ that the costs of aocoinodatiuns rarely 
drives the cost of ecplcyin,^ a person with a di-iability above the average 
range of costs for other cnployees. 
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Finally, the Council wishes to note that many businesses have been 
villlng to mato their facilities accessible to and usable by perscns with 
disabilities. Svich changes have not proven to be exorbitantly expensive 
nor disniptiVG to business. Making facilities a^xhitacturtUly accessible 
ber«ef it .-jot only persons with disabilities but also many other 
customers, ircluding elderly individuals, people pushing strcliers and 
shopping carts and pregnant wccen. The Oouncil is aware that sany State 
and local gc»vemaents have seen fit to mandate architectural 
aooessibility as part of their building codes and ordinances. Obviously, 
architectural aooessibility is not an Ijrpossible or unachievable goal. 

Ihe extranely high una^jloyaent and underenploynent rates for perscns 
with disabilities have had substantial inpact upcn their lives. The 
first Karris survey indicated that disabled Ainericans are such poorer 
than ncn-<iisabled Americans. Half of all disabled Amaricans (50%) aged 
16 and over have a household inoccie for 1984 of $15,000 or less. Ancng 
non-disabled Americans, only 25% have household inoaaes in this bracket. 
Crje-fourth of persons with disabilities live in hous^lds with an annuad 
inocine of $7,500 or less. 

It is evident that if these perscns are not working and cannot find 
ecployaent, they most find sane way to survive. For the most part, the 
najority of persons with disabilities not working and out of the labor 
foroe BUst depend on insurance payments or govemnent benefits for 
■t^sport. 

Wiile it is tnia that en|>loyiaent opportunities have liiproved for persons 
with dlsabilitiefl through the educational, training, independent livirtj, 
and rehabilitation programs existing in this csountry today, there is 
still a large segment of the disabled papulation vho desire to work but 
for when employment still reaaains a diotant goal. Cost savings have 
alraac3|y and will oontinne to be realized by increasing the financial 
Independence of many people with disabilities. Ihe Federal Government 
and the private sector must make a ocnoerted effort to overoone the 
attitudinal, tran^xsrtatlcn, physical and ocoocnicatlon barriers that 
exiSt so that all perscns with disabilities >*» want to work can work. 
It is the view of the National Oouncil cn the Handicapped that our entire 
society benefits fron initiatives to secure 'jicreased opportunities for 
persons with disabilities. 
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Abstract 

The present sti<dy was des)Oned to iden* 
tify and assess the frequency, distribu- 
tion, and impact of various disabilities 
among black Americans Twenty-seven 
(27) agencies— 6 state and 19 private— 
from the following targeted cities com* 
prised the sample Washington. DC. 
Atlanta GA. New York. NV.Gary, IN. Los 
Angeles. OA. Lmie Rock, AR. Detroit. 
Ml. and Jackson. MS The research fmd- 
tngs clearly substantiate evidence of 
some unique features of the status of 
black disabled individuals Selected 
disabilities analyzed, using cross tabu- 
lations and chhsquare statistics, sug- 
gest significant clusters of black clients 
only as the comparison relates to the 
distribution of blacks m the larger pop- 
ulation of the designated areas When 
analyzed across ethnic groups, the pei 
centages of these disabilities for whites 
exceed those for blacks by 200^/o and 
sometimes 300*/© Also, when the con- 
trast IS based on ethnic group member- 
ship across ail regions, only sickle cell 
anemia is significantly more prevalent 
among blacks, and there is greater vari- 
ability with regard to the mcidencf of 
disability and ethmcity-based regiona' 
distribution Other findings relative to 
earnings and mental retardation, 
together with the delivery of services to 
blacks, call attention to the need for fur- 
ther investigation and for remediation 



BACKGROUND 

While It IS true that handicapped individ- 
uals who are members of racial and ethnic 
minorities suJfer the same indignities as other 
handicapped individuals, there are special 
and unique problems that these individuals 
face because of the lack of awareness of 
their cultural differences (Thornhill. 1983) 
In addition, prejudice and racial discrimi- 
nation continue to exclude a great number 
of minorities (particularly blacks) from full 
pat !icipation m all aspects of society (Sted- 
man. 1977, Bowe. 1983. Walker et al . 1984) 

The problem of black handicapped indi- 
viduals is indeed complex Not only do blacks 
have to live with excessive economic bur* 
den. but education is frequently not ava>i* 
able to them As a result, they have fewer 
opportunit.es for educst.on and for earning 
decent incomes Moreovc. access to their 
homes, stores, schools transportation, and 
the general communit> facilities can only be 
achieved through the use of extreme mea- 
surer and often with the involvement of at 
}L'ast another person (Miller. 1984) 

Merlon Gilliam (1981) gives firsthand ex- 
amples of prejudices he has experienced as 
a double minority (i e be nc black and hand- 
icapped) Gilliam said he grew up m the black 
ghetto of Cincinnati dunng the Depression 
and was constantly sub.ected to pressures 
and criticism in public schools h his quest 
for employment, he sutlered humiliation and 
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rejection "Nobody wanted to hire a guy on 
crutches, employers claimed that they would 
have insurance problems." he telis us 

During his college years. Gilliam observed 
that, of the 80 disabled ttudenU who were 
sponsored by rehabilitation or other pro- 
Crams, blacks received the teast services- 
Public transportation was not aval;, ble 
to the physically handicapped who used 
wheelchairs and crutches, and the cost 
of special transporUtion was excessive. 
The few facilities thit are available to 
the handicapped are freq!»ently set apart 
80 that the individual has to be treated 
as a special case 

Clearly, the need for research which 
responds to the needs of minority popula- 
tiofw with handicapping conditions has been 
substantiated Evidence that mnority pop- 
ulations (blacks in particular), have unique 
handicapping problems and have been 
Inadequately served in rehabilitation pro- 
grams IS overwhelming (National institute of 
Handicapped Research. 1981) 

However, no comprehensive research has 
been conducted to Indicate the number of 
handicapped individuals within the black 
population and to Identify these unique 
need5. It is essential that research strategies 
be Implemented which begin to address 
problems and Issues specific to the suc- 
cessful rehabilitation of disabled minorities. 

METHODOLOGY 
Purpose 

This study, along with two other research 
investigations, was designed to establish 
empirical research as a means of identifying 
and assessing the frequency, distribution, 
and Impact of various disabilities among 
black Americans The emphasis here is the 
identification and delineation of significant 
clusters relative to the rehabilitation status 
end needs of blacks as compared to other 
ethnic groups within eight select geo- 
graphic areas of the United States 

The profile and results embodied m this 
research report cover only the initial ele- 
ments of the study. More comprehensive 
reports will be given subsequently 

Description of Participating Agencies 

Initiated during the 1983-84 project year 
of fie "Howard University Model to Improve 



Rehabilitatton Services for Minority Popu- 
lanons with Handicapping Conditions." this 
study examined disability distnbution in a 
selected sample Table I contains a profile 
of the 27 agencies comprising this selected 
sample based on pred^*ermined research 
aites which const;tute regional representa- 
tion. The following cities were the targeted 
aites Washington. DC; Atlanta. GA; New 
York. NY; Gary. IN. Los Angeles. CA; Little 
Rock. AR. Detroit. Ml. and Jackson. MS. The 
rationale for this selection Is that a substan- 
tial number of blacks reside In these cities 
H should be noteo that the sample popula- 
tion represents agencies and clients within 
the larger metropolitan areas within up to a 
one-hundred-mile radius. 

See Table 11 for ethnic population distri- 
bution in the respective metropolitan areas 
(these figures weretaken from thei980 Pop- 
ulation Census) 

Data were collected during the period 
January to October 1984 via a survey format 
through the utilization of a two-part ques- 
tionnaire which included three appendic3S 
Thequestionnairewas mailed out to respon- 
dents Eight public and 19 private agencies 
participated in this study The total c'lent 
population was approximately 282.000. which 
constitutes 87% for state agencies and 13% 
for private agencies This statistic reflects 
some duplication since many public agen- 
cies often contract out clients to private 
agencies after evaluation The ethnic com- 
position of the sample is 36% black. 56% 
white, and 8% for other ethnic groups 

General Design and Analysis 

The research instrument consisted of a 
two-part, twenty-four item questionnaire 
developed a^d validated through the coop- 
eration of re^abtlitation professionals from 
the following groups the project's National 
Advisory Com-nittee. the Local Task Force 
{which consists of representatives from 
agencies in the District of Columbia metro- 
politan area), and the Research Committee 
of the Council of State Administrators of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Types of Analyses 

Part 1 of the questionnaire generated 
descriptive information on agencies sur- 
veyed, including staffing and types of ser- 
vices provided Theoe descriptive character- 
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TABLE I 

AVERAGE CASELOAD OF AGENCIES PARTICIPATING 
IN NATIONAL SURVEY 



PRIVATE PARENT NO OF NO OF AVG 

ORGANIZATION COUNSELORS CLIES'TS CASELOAD 



Arkansas 


Department of Human Servic. ^ 


132 


3345 


93 


California 


Human Resources Center 


4 


700 


100 


California 


Parent Auxiliary 


1 


15 


17 


California 


Parent Auxiliary 


1 


50 


50 


California 


Parent Auxiliary 


8 


55 


6 


California 


State of California 


635 


93589 


148 


District of Colurrbia 


Department of Human Services 


69 


13507 


200 


Georgia 


Department of Human Services 


3 


199 


30 


Georgta 


Department of Human Serv.ces 


82 


12144 


148 


Indiana 




148 


22644 


153 


ft^ichigan 


League— Goodwill 


3 


434 


15 


Michigan 


League — Goodwill 


217 


16 31 


96 


M»chigan 


League — Goodwill 


635 


93f 39 


148 


fvitChiQun 


Mrch'can Rehab Services 


16 




57 


Michigan 


Michigan Rehab Services 


20 


144 


80 


Michigan 


Michigan Rehab Services 


47 


3941 


111 


Michigan 


Jewish Volunteer Service* 


4 


345 


25 


Michigan 


Jewish Volunteer Services 


7 


167 


10 


Mississippi 


Department of Human Services 


86 


2<203 


281 


New York 


Assoc forChn W/Ret M^Oev 


30 


1000 


20 


New York 


Department of Education 




74725 




New York 


Federation of Jewish Phil 


22 


1015 


25 


New York 


Federation of Jewish Phil 


29 


435 


ir 


New York 


Vera Ins of Justice. Inc 


6 


153 


20 


New York 


Health & Hospital Services 









TABLE II 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION IN THE TARGETED AREAS ACCORDING TO THE 1980 
POPULATION CENSUS 



CITIES 


BLACKS 
NO 


% 


WHITES 

NO 


% 


TOTALS 


Atlanta, GA 


498.626 


24 5 


1,505 640 


74 3 


2.029.710 


Detroit. Ml 


890.532 


20 45 


3 376,800 


77 5 


4.353.413 


Gary, IN 


126.350 


19 65 


491,274 


76 4 


642 781 


Jackson. MS 


126.202 


39 3 


192.547 


600 


320,425 


Little Rock. AR 


82.865 


21 0 


306,058 


777 


393.774 


Los Angeles. CA 


943,968 


126 


5,073.617 


67 8 


7.477.503 


New York, NY 


1.9'10.628 


21 27 


6,117.497 


67 07 


9.126,346 


Washington. DC 


8S3.719 


27 8 


2 072,934 


67 7 


3.060.922 



Metro Area 



(SMSA) 

'Contact Person— '^la ^ne Ltyvis 

Sutilaod MD 
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Iftics were examined across state and pri- 
vate agencies with cross-Ubulation; Part II 
of the research Instrument facilitated the 
collection ar>d analysis of the followino types 
of data a) the fraquency of various types of 
disabilities and b) a comparison of client 
tarninfl levels at referral and closure Utili- 
2«tion was also mad*? of a chi-squarc statis- 
tical measure In the an^ylsls of data. 

Research Questions 

1. With reference to the descriptive char- 
acteristics of the sample surveyed, (a) how 
many clients were served In the respec- 
tive agencies for Fiscal Year 1983. and 
what was the average caseload per coun- 
selor'? (bj what types of senrices were 
provided? (c) what was'were the pnnci- 
pal source(s) of funding*^ 

2 What IS the ethnic breakdown of the sam- 
ple populations'? 

3 Of the 18 identified disability groups, 
which ones, if any. are significantly more 
prevalent among blacks than among 
whites'? 

4 Are thCitf significant differences, based 
on ethnicity, with respect to these 10 
selected disabilities'? 

Blindness 
Diabetes 

Orthopedic Impairment 
Sickle Cell Anemia 
Amputee 
Epilepsy 

Substance Abuse 
Cardiovascular Diseases 
Mental Retardation 
Visual impairment 

5 What percentage of the total sample con- 
stitutes mental retardation for all ethnic 
groups in both private and public agen- 
cies'? 

6 Is there a relationship l>etween disabiift> 
and ethnicity with respect to regions'> 

7 What IS the level of earnings of clients at 
referral and closure by ethnicity'? 

8 Given the five regions. 

West California 

Midwest Michigan, Indiana 

Mid-Atlantic Washington. DC 

Northeast New York 

South Georgia Mississippi, Arkansas 
where are the most significant clusters - 
the 10 major disabilities for nonwhitcs 
located*? 



Results 

An analysts of Part I of the survey instru- 
ment yielded descriptive characteristics of 
the Mmplf (including sUff personnel. cl»ents 
servtd, types of services provided) which 
are as follows: 

1 Eight public and 19 private agencies 
showed a grand total of over 1.660 
counselors (not including New York 
otate) and 282.(X)0 clients served dur- 
ing the 1983 fiscel year. Of these, the 
pubiicffgenciesaccountfor70%ofthe 
counselors «nd 87% of the clients 
served Table I gives a more detailed 
breakdown of these variables and their 
respective frequencies Much of the 
data from New York State and Harlem 
Hospital are currently l)eing further 
analyzed, therefore, all of the findings 
are not fully reported. The remaining 
data will be included in a subsequent 
report to be given at a l£ter date 

2 State agencies located in larger, more 
highly populated states carry propor- 
tionately larger clientele Examples are 
the State of California with approxi- 
mately 94.000, New York State, 74.725. 
Mississippi, 24,000, and Indiana. 23.000 
Georgia and the District of Columbia 
also have relatively large clientele- 
some 12.000 and 13.500 respectively. 
(See Table I.) 

3 With respect to average caseload per 
counselor, private agencies seem to 
have an advantage For instance, pri- 
vate agencies have a grand mean of 46 
clients per case worker That is over 
300% as many It must be noted, how 
ever, that these 156 clients might con- 
Mitute a spurious statistic, since state 

^encles often contract out services to 
private agencies so that clients are often 
included in state agency Intake and after 
evaluation, they are then referred to 
private facilities for the provision of 
specific services such as training Pri- 
vate agencies include organizations 
such as Goodwill Industries and the 
Association for Retarded Citizens 
Another vanable was the primary soufcf 
of funding for the respective agencies Thftse 
represent three principal types state-fed- 
eral matchings state-supported and pnviite 
contributions As might be expected, all eight 
public agencies leil under the category of 
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State-federal matchings For the private 
agencies, there is i great deal of overlap 
Since many of these agencies get their 
financing from combined sources For 
instance, as many as 56% of the agencies 
rtported support from state-federal match- 
ings Yet. many of these are also repre- 
sented in the 33% financed by private con- 
tributionsand also in the39% receiving con- 
tributions from sources ether than the three 
mentioned above. (See Table III.) 

A detailed e)caminition was also made with 
respect to the types of agencies serving dis- 
abled populations in the targeted areas as 
well as the services offered. Tables IV and V 
contain an overview of these data Pre-emi- 
nent among the types of agencies are voca- 
tional, vocational rehabilitation, educa- 
tional social service, mental health, private 
and non-private residential and nonresiden- 
tial, non-profit and independent living cen- 
ters The types most frequent in our sample 
are vocational (12%). vocational rehabilita- 
tion (23%), educational (6%). non-profit 
(12%). and private (9%). (See Table IV.) 

The data reflect the delivery of a wide range 
of services The following are among the 
most frequent types of services provided by 
the participating agencies medical diag- 
nosis and treatment, psychological diagno- 
sis and treatment, psychiatric diagnosis and 
treatment, vocational and educational 
counseling, peer counseling, academic 
reinforcement, vocational assessment, 
occupational and physiotherapy, job train- 
ing and placement. A large number of agen- 
cies also provide vocational assessment (I e 
21 agencies, or 78%. offer this type of ser* 
vice). Consistent with this, there are a sirr..- 
larly large number of agencies offering job 
tramirig. for example. 70% of our sample 
offer this service and 56% provide job place- 
ment. With reference to vocational educa* 
tionand counseling, another 56% o^fer aca- 
demic reinforcement ^seeTableVfor further 
breakdown ) 

In Section II (of the research instrument), 
selected disabilities analyzed by ethnic 
groups reveal some interesting contrasts Of 
the 16 disability categories listed in the sur- 
vey questionnaire, the categories with the 
largpst number of clients were "of- c total- 
ing 20,644 (this category includes clients with 
multiple handicaps) and "menta' retarda- 
tion' totaling 18.114 Of the mente' , retarded 
clients. 14,727 were served by state agen- 



cies and 3.631 were served in private agen- 
cies (Mental retardation represents clients 
clearly identified as mentally retarded— 
approximately 13% of the umple popula- 
tion Nevertheless, it rn'.«t be stated that it 
is likely many of th^ clients identified under 
the "other" category may also be mentally 
retarded, since this category includes the 
multiply handicapped ) The data show that 
6.969 of the 14.727 mentally retarded clients 
(46%) In the public agencies were black 
Similarly. 1.919 of 3.636 menUlly retarded 
clients (50%) In the private agencies were 
black (See Table V)). A similar pattern was 
shown for whites. Mental retardation was 
46% and 41% respectively for state and pri- 
vate agencies. 

Other major disabilities showing sigmfi* 
cant clusters for nonwhite groups in public 
agencies are blindness (32%). sickle cell 
ar>emia (95%). orthopedic impairment (25%), 
substance abuse (30%), and cardiovascular 
disease (30%) Amputee, diabetes and epi- 
lepsy also represent proportionate clusters 
for blacks and other minorities It should be 
noted, however, that while each of the dis- 
abilities cited is Significantly high among 
blacks. Sickle cell anemia is the only one 
which has a lower rate of manifestation 
among white clients in the sample In 
response to research question 3. of the la 
disability groups selected for the sample, 
only sickle cell anemia is more prevalent 
among blacks than among whites when the 
comparison is based on ethnic group me n- 
bership across all regions However, the data 
bears out a positive answer to research 
question 4. since the significant differences 
in the prevalence of disability do exist based 
on ethnicity 

With respect to the most signif-cant clus- 
ters in the 10 major disability groups across 
state and private agencies, m response to 
research Question 4 (Is there a relationship 
between di >ability and ethnicity with respect 
to region*^), the following results were 
observed Table VI indicates that sickle cell 
anemia, mental retardation and cardiovas- 
cular disease all have significant clusters 
across state and private agencies Blind- 
ness, diabetes, amputee and substance 
abuse (all in the 30 to 30 -f- percentage range) 
suggest significant clusters also This, how 
ever, is lefiective ot the distnbution of blacks 
in the scrr.ple population which is 36% Atl 
of the other disabilities named in research 
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TABLE lit 



TYPH AND SOURCE OF SUPPORT FOR AGENCIES PARTICIPATING 

IN NATIONAL SURVEY 

FEDERAL/STATE " STATe" PRIVATE 

TYPES OF AGENCIES MATCHING SUPPORTED CONTRIBUTIONS OTHER 

Nurroer Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



State - 8 28 100 

Othnr « 19 10 5C 6 33 6 33 7 39 



TABLE IV 

PROFILE OF SAMPLE AGENCY CATEGORIES 
AGENCIES 



STATE AGENCIES PRIVATE AGENCIES OTHER 



TYPE OF AGENCY 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


NumtMr 


Per'-'" 


Correctional 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


EducBllonal 


0 


0 


6 


1000 


6 


0.7 


Government 


4 


80 0 


1 


200 


5 


56 


Hospital 


1 


1000 


0 


0 


1 


1 0 


lnf<<5pendent Living Cenler 


1 


20 0 


4 


800 


5 


56 


MentBl Henilh 


0 


0 


5 


1000 


5 


56 


Non-Private 


1 


50 0 


1 


50 0 


2 


2.2 


Non-Profit 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Non-Resldontlet 


1 


25 0 


3 


750 


4 


4.5 


Private 


0 


0 


9 


1000 


9 


10.1 


Prom 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Residential 


1 


20 0 


4 


800 


5 


5.6 


Social Service 


0 


0 


6 


100.0 


6 


6.7 


Vocational 


1 


16.7 


5 


83.3 


6 


67 


Vocational RehablHtetlon 


7 


30 4 


15 


69 6 


23 


26 0 


Totdl 


18 




71 




89 


100 00 
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TABLE V 

SUMMARY OF TYPES QF SERViCES OFFERED BY SAMPLE AGENC Igg 
AGENCIES 



TYPE OF SERVICES 



Academic Reinforcement 
Independent Living 
Job Placement 
JobTralnlng/Ret 
Medical Diagnosis 
Medical Treatment 
Occupational Therapy 
Pe«r Counseling 
Physical Therapy 
Psychiatric Diagnosis 
Psychiatric Treatment 
Psychology Diagnosis 
Psychology Treatment 
Recreation Facilities 
Social Work 
Transportation 
Other 



STATE AGENCIES 



PRIVATE AGENCIES 



OTHER 



mber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


4 


27 


11 


73 


15 


fi 
o 


5 


36 


9 


67 


14 


6 


6 


40 


9 


60 


15 


6 


7 


37 


12 


C3 


19 


8 


6 


55 


5 


45 


11 


5 


8 


67 


3 


33 


9 


4 


5 


50 


5 


50 


10 


4 


3 


33 


6 


67 


9 


4 


5 


63 


3 


37 


B 


3 


6 


60 


4 


40 


10 


4 


6 


46 


7 


54 


13 


5 


6 


43 


8 


57 


14 


6 


6 


46 


7 


54 


13 


5 


5 


45 


6 


55 


11 


5 


1 


10 


9 


90 


10 


4 


6 


43 


8 


57 


14 


6 


2 


40 


3 


60 


5 


2 
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question 2 are atso proportionately signifi- 
cant (see Table VI) 

It IS important to note, however, that these 
percentages constitute significant propor- 
tions only as they relate to the distribution 
of blacks in the sample and in the larger 
population of the designated araas When 
analyzed across tthnic groups, the percent- 
ages of these disabilities for whites are two 
and sometimes three ti nes the proportion 
for blacks. Examples of these phenomena 
are reflected in the fact that among the blind. 
32% were black and b$% were white Like- 
wise, of the aubstance abuse clients. 30% 
were black and 61% were white. Another 
example of these comparisons is the fact 
that in public agencies epilepsy was 28% 
among blacks and 64% among whites (See 
Table VI for review of these data } 

While this pattern of concentration of black 
Handicapped clients seem to be character- 
istic of the sample for most regions (West, 
Midwest, and Northeast), for most of the dis- 
ability Clusters reported above there are 
several exceptions however. The chi-square 
statistical procedure showed a significant 
relationship (above and beyond the .01 level) 
between disability and ethnicity with respect 
to the regions from which the sample was 
drawn (see Table VII) The pattern of dis- 
ebility in relationship to the clients* ethnicity 
was less consistent for the Southern and 
Mid-Atlantic regions than for the other three 
regions. 

An examination of Table V!l for the West. 
Midwest, and Northeast regions, reveals 
Similar ratios of the incidence of visual 
impairment, amputee, and epilepsy between 
blacks and whites to those found in Table 
IV for the overall sample However, there is 
greate*^ vaMability with regard to the inci- 
dence 0? disability and ethnicity based 
regiors' distribution For example, mental 
retardat'on in the Southern region is reported 
as 69% S'nong blacks as compared to 28% 
amonc v.hites (whereas it was reported as 
about'equally distributed within the overall 
sample for both public and private agen- 
cies) Visual impairment is reported b3 being 
ebout three times as high among blacks in 
the Mid-Atlanticand Southern regions This 
pattern was reversed in the overall sample 
Likewise, substance abuse is reported to be 
70^/0 BT.ong blacks as compared to 23% 
amonc whites in the Midwest The Mid- 
Atlant,: reg'On reported oven^^hetmingly high 



proportions for blacks for each of the dis- 
ability categories 

With reference to the economic status of 
clients at referral, the data indicate that gen- 
erally a< the income levels increase, the per- 
centage f blacks In the respective catego- 
ries decreases Further, aome 32.410 of the 
109.142 (or 30%) of clients with no earnings 
are black (see Table VIII). With respect to 
earnings of clients at closure, the data show 
tome margii.jl decrease across all ethnic 
groups {except blacks) in the no income cat- 
egory. The percentage of blacks in this cat- 
egory went up by 2%. However, there Is a 
aignificant upward trend in the percentages 
at the higher income levels for black clients 
For instance, in tt)e less than $50 per week 
category, the percentage of blacks dropped 
from 29% at referral to a mere 5% at closure, 
while in the $200+ category, the percentage 
rose from 12% to 15% (See Tables VIM and 
IX for the^e comparisons ) 

DISCUSSION 

The study clearly has substantiated fur- 
ther evidence of some unique features of 
the status of blacl. disabled individuals 
Indeed thers are important findings that call 
attention to further examination and per- 
haps remediation 

The current study provides an overview of 
the types and level of rehabilitation services 
in eight metropolitan areas throughout the 
United States The findings include a profile 
of eight public and 27 private agencies It 
also provides comparisons of the distribu- 
tion and frequency of disability among the 
sample population An analysis of 1960 cen* 
sus data reveal the incidence of disability 
among blacks in the general population to 
be almost twice as high among blacks as it 
is among white^14% as compared to 8% 
(Bcwe. 1983) However, the breakdown of 
disability among the clients in the current 
study in the majority of the categories iden- 
tified for the study, with the exception of 
mental retardation (which was almost evenly 
distributed) and sickle cell anemia (which 
was found almost exclusively among blacks), 
was reported at levels two or three times 
higher among whites than blacks It was 
noted, nevertheless, that a large number of 
blacks were identified under the other cate- 
gories which included multiple hand caps 
The distribution c various diScwiiaies by 
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TABLE VI 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF CLIENTS FOR SELECTED DISABILITIES 
BY ETHNIC GROUPS 



STATE AGENCIES PRIVATE AGENCIES 



DISABILITY 


BLACK 


WHITE 


HISPANIC 


OTHER 




RLACK 


WHITE 


HISPANIC OTHER 


TOTAL 




N % 


N % 


N % 


N 




TOTAL " 












% 


N % 


N % 






Ampuloo 


539 33 


71 3 Of 


no fi 


65 


4 


1612 


93 44 


10049 


2 1 


14 7 


209 


Biindness 


1273 32 


2201 56 


216 6 


246 


6 


3936 


234 35 


281 42 




15823 


673 


CRrri'ovascular 


1302 36 


2022 57 


106 3 


152 


4 


3582 


234 46 


21442 


23 5 


34 7 


605 


Cefffbral Palsy 


24926 


647 66 


36 4 


17 


2 


949 


33 31 


6360 


5 5 


4 4 


105 


Diabetes 


394 33 


70859 


61 5 


47 


4 


1210 


62 44 


7049 


2 1 


6 6 


142 


Digestive Disorder? 


615 36 


1054 61 


36 2 


25 


1 


1732 


67 52 


5945 


1 1 


3 2 


130 


Epilepsy 


56026 


128564 


126 6 


45 


2 


2016 


111 41 


14654 


6 3 


5 2 


210 


Hearing Impairment 


1016 20 


339667 


313 6 


330 


7 


5059 


227 33 


36253 


25 4 


6610 


662 


Learning Disabllittea 


598 26 


1437 63 


21610 


?6 


1 


2277 


166 .V 


306 69 


16 3 


1 - 


513 


Mental Illness 


316022 


10030 70 


685 5 


393 


3 


14276 


402 18 


1494 66 


21410 


142 6 


2242 


Mental Retardation 


698946 


7035 46 


364 3 


319 


2 


14727 


1919 50 


1556 41 


2i5 5 


144 4 


3635 


Orthopedic Impairment 


SI 43 25 


13517 67 


1196 6 


5?4 


3 


20480 


706 43 


77949 


35 2 


69 6 


1629 


Respiratory Conditions 


264 35 


43357 


36 5 


33 


4 


766 


30 30 


54 55 


4 4 


11 n 


99 


Sickle Cell Anemia 


236 92 


10 4 




10 


4 


258 


43 90 






510 


46 


Speech Impatrmer) 


15633 


256 54 


5211 


10 


2 


476 


23 31 


4561 


3 4 


3 4 


74 


Substence Abuse 


327830 


6559 61 


739 7 


201 


2 


10777 


371 35 


667 62 


1 0 


31 3 


1070 


Visual Impairment 


246 24 


61661 


111 11 


36 


4 


1011 


60 2 5 


156 67 


9 4 


9 4 


236 


Olhpr 


9499 55 


573833 


474 3 


166310 


17398 


1413 43 


151349 


9 3 


156 5 


3095 
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TABLE VII 

THE MAJOR DISABILITY GROUPS ACROSS REGIONS 
(STATE AGENCIES ONLY) 



DISABILITY 



WEST- 
CALIFORNIA 



MIDWEST- 
INDIANA 



MID-ATLANTIC 
DC 



NORTHEAST: 
NEW YORK 



SOUTH GA. 
ARK., MISS. 



B WHOBWHOBWHO BWH 



WHO 



BImdness 



321 1043 197 4B 
20 65 12 3 



62 B2 9 1 236 31 5 30 
47 47 5 1 78 10 2 10 



26 66 — 

27 71 — 



2 606 161 5 166 
2 64 16 1 18 



Viiiual Impairment 



40 124 105 10 
14 44 36 4 



2 9 3 
14 64 21 



- 69 

— 76 



5 2 12 20 121 

6 2 14 14 65 



2 165 
1 31 



359 1 11 
67 2 



Onho Impairment 



1006 4225 1165 222 
15 64 16 3 



100 96 12 
46 46 6 



— 745 

- 81 



29 1<» 123 938 4722 
3 2 13 16 63 



52 2356 
9 34 



454b — 127 
65 — 2 



Amputee 



62 197 84 22 
17 54 23 6 



Substance Abuse 



641 1872 734 43 
20 57 22 1 



9 14 3 

35 54 12 

39 13 3 

70 23 6 



0 79 
- 64 



2 2 11 97 299 
2 2 12 24 73 



13 292 
3 40 



406 — 19 
57—3 



0 986 
- 65 



80 6 89 591 1397 
7 6 6 29 70 



19 102* 
1 24 



3197 5 50 
75 .1 1 



Mental Retardation 



486 995 365 31 
26 53 19 2 



51 36 5 
55 39 b 



— 624 

- 83 



55 10 67 1371 4063 
7 1 9 25 74 



41 4667 
1 69 



1686 4 160 

28 .5 5 



^\ck\n Coll Anemia 



Cardiovascular 



— 1 

— 2 



50 

_96 

171 43<> 106 30 
23 59 14 4 



9 1 - 
90 10 — 



— 40 

- 69 



1—4 55 6 
2 — 9 87 13 



0 64 

— 93 



6 



14 13 0 
40 46 — 



1 360 
4 80 



4 5 81 193 679- 
6 1 16 22 78 



3 564 

.3 38 



86 — 51 
60 — 3 



epliapiy 



86 317 126 15 

16 56 20 3 



10 16 — 
54 48 — 



- 52 

— 68 



3 15 132 641 

4 20 17 82 



5 209 
1 40 



305 — 
5? — 



Diabetes 



54 167 56 9 



6 9 108 2 3 24 72 319 — 2 1 54 213 
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MEAN WEEKLY iNC OMF. 

No Earnings 

Less than $50 

$50-$99 

$100-$120 

$151-5199 

$200 + 



TABLE VIII 

EARNING STATUS OF CLIENTS AT REFERRAL BY ETHNIC GROUP 
ACROSS STATE AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 



BLACK 


% 


WHITE 


% 


HISPANIC 


% 


OTHER 


% 


TOTAL 


32410 


30 


69351 


64 


4215 


4 


3168 


3 


109142 


316 


29 


724 


65 


37 


3 


32 


3 


1109 


472 


26 


1288 


70 


35 


2 


52 


3 


1647 


358 


38 


541 


57 


29 


3 


17 


2 


945 


146 


22 


496 


74 


10 


2 


19 


3 


671 


281 


12 


2115 


87 


40 


2 


3 


1 


2439 



TABLE IX 

EARNINGS STATUS AT CLOSURE BY ETHNIC GROUPS 
ACROSS STATE AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 



MEAN INCOME WEEKLY 


BLACK 


% 


WHITE 


% 


HISPANIC 


% 


No Earnings 


6378 


32 


12183 


62 


731 


4 


Less than $50 


639 


5 


12419 


94 


16 


.1 


$50-$99 


618 


25 


1722 


71 


75 


3 


$100-$125 


423 


3 


872 


62 


80 


6 


$12&-$150 


1535 


30 


3322 


65 


199 


4 


$151-$199 


748 


22 


2378 


71 


180 


6 


$200 + 


1016 


15 


4745 


71 


406 


9 



OTHER 



410 
23 
26 
25 
57 
39 

523 



TOTAL 



1G702 
13097 
2441 
1400 
5113 
3353 
6690 
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PREFACE 

By Irving Kenneth Zola, Ph.D., 
Department of Sociology/ Brardeis University 



Independence and self-reliance are strongly held American 
values. They are the key to any claim that we are a truly open 
society. For it is reasoned that if anyone wo 3 only try hard 
enough/ s/he could eventually succeed — the Ho tio Alger rr.yth. 
That such concepts have also crept into our rehabilitation 
literature should be no surprise. Thus traditional stories of 
successful rehabi litation continually stress the individual's 
::bility to overcome his/her particular chronic disease or 
disability. In fact/ success in rehabilitation is often equated 
with high scores on The Adaptation in Daily Living (ADL) scale/ a 
scale that measures an individual's ability to do many personal 
care activities by him/ herself. 

The founders of the Independent Living Movement scored 
pootly on the ADL scale. They were people on whom traditional 
providers of care had given up — people for whom not only a 
productive life but even a meaningful one was deemed impossible. 
Neither they nor their families accepted the judgments of experts 
and in their struggle and their answer the Independent Living 
Movement was born. Their stories of success are different. 
Without negating the importance of personal qualities and the 
improvement of one's functional abilities/ they emphasized the 
necessity of removing architectural barriers/ changing societal 
attitudes/ and using help whenever and uherever they could get 
it. 

In all the years I*ve heard Ed Roberts speak (To those who 
don't know him/ he s one of those "rejects" mentioned above — a 
man/ post-polio, who uses a respirator and a wheelchair and was 
deemed unworthy of California's rehabilitation dollars. He went 
on to co-found The California Center for Independent Living and 
I'ter the World Institute on Disability and in-between became 
<-dliforn ia 's Director of the Department of 'Rehabilitation and a 
MacArthur Fellow) he has introduced his personal assistant by 
name and briefly detailed the latter's role in Ed's being "here." 
Ed makes the gesture to concretize a concept of independence 
which is a corner tone of the Independent 'iving Movement 
(DeJong/ 1983). 

For Ed and others in the Independent Living Movement/ 
independence is not measured by the quantity of tasks one can 
perform without assistance but the qualicy of life one can have 
with help. People hav^ often gotten help from others but it was 
often given in the context of duty and charity (Scotch, 1984). 
Help in the context of Independent Living is instead given within 
the framework of a civil right and a service under the control of 
the recipient where, when/ how and by whom. 
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This concept has long been argued about but little studied. 
DeJong (1977 surveyed the services of one state; DeJong and 
Wenker (1983) did a comparison of several; and Laurie (1977), a 
timely national overview. within the last three years DeJonq 
(1984) and Rat2)ca (1986) have provided in-depth descriptions of 
the progresii and promise in the Netherlands and Sweden. This 
current report/ prepared by simi Litvak and sponsored by the 
world Institute on Disability, is a much needed American response 
a detailed survey of some 154 attendant service programs in 
the U.S. serving almost a million people. 

The 17-page questionnaire measured their development, admini- 
stration, funding sources, and degree of conformity to the ideal 
Independent Living Model. Despite the wealth of data, this 
report is no mere compilation of tables and statistics. It is an 
extraordinarily self-critical document, telling the reader what 
it gathered well, poorly, and not a: all. It names names and 
articulates issues. while echoing the need for further infor- 
mation, in a series of recommendations it lays down the gauntlet 
of what must be done to make all our citizens independent. While 
documenting the programs already in existence, it also describes 
the underserved and poir^s to the fut^ure (the ever increasing 
number of newborns with disabilities as well as increasing aging 
of our population). It is clear that many who will read this 
report will not at present have a disability. But if the data on 
aojing and genetics are correct, it is unlikely that anyone 
reading it will not in their lifetime have to face the issut ^or 
him/herself or in his or her families. 

At long last, we now have some baseline data. Personal 
Assistanc e for Independent Living lays down h^w f?r we have come 
and how far we have yet to go. 
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SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 



The need for community-based personal assistance services 
for independent living and the lack of a nationwide policy 
direction and mechanism for meeting that need has become an issue 
of major signiticance for disabled people of all ages who feel 
these services are critical to their ability to control their 
lives. Along with people who are disable^? and their families, 
advocates/ legislators and social policy makers throughout the 
United States and abroad have placed personal assistance services 
at home and in the community on the global agenda. 

Personal assistance involves assistance with tasks aimea at 
maintaining well-being, personal appearance, comfort, safety and 
interactions within the community and society as a whole. in 
other words, personal assistance tashs are ones that individuals 
would normally do for themselves if they did not have a 
disability. A Central to this definition is the precept that 
personal assistance services should be controlled by the user to 
the maximum degree possible. 

Our research leads to the conclusion that, for every person 
who is actually receiving co-nmunity-based, pub 1 i c 1 y- f u n de d 
personal assistance services, *-here are more than three people 
who need such services but who are not getting them. 
N^f^'Anft J' ,Westimate — on the basis of data from the 
National Health Interview Survey and surveys of the 
institutionalized population — that 3.8 million people in this 
country need personal assistance services. According to the 
survey which is the subject of this report, however, only 
approximately 850,000 people currently receive personal 
maintenance and hygiene, mobility and household assistance 
services from publicly-funded, community-based proarams. Thus, 
almost three million people in neod are going unserved. 

Moreover, almost all of the service programs which do exist 
are inadequate. Seldom do they offer the combination of personal 

^ These tasks include: 1) personal maintenance and hygiene 
activities such as dressing, grooming, feeding, bathing, 
respiration, and toilet functions, including bowel/ bladder, 
catheter and menstrual tasks; 2) mobility tasks such as gettino 
into and out of bed, wheelchair or tub; 3) household maintenance 
tasks such as cleaning, shopping, meal preparation laundering and 
long term heavy cleaning and repairs; 4) .infant and child related 
tasks such as bathing, diapering and feeding; 5) c-'gnitive or 
life management activities such as money nanagement, planning and 
decision making; 6) security-related fervices such as daily 
monitoring by phone; and 7) communication services such as 
interpreting for people with hearing or speech disabilities and 
reading for people with visual disabilities. 
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assistance services necessary to enable people who are disabled 
to function satisfactorily at home and in the community. 
Distribution of these programs is uneven across the United 
States/ eligibility criteria vary widely* and direct service 
providers are generally poorly compensated. 

Before discussing the results of the survey/ it is important 
to make clear the particular philosophical orientation that has 
framed the conduct of the research and the interpretation of the 
resrlts. What follows in this introduction then is the 
Independent Living view of personal assistance services/ why they 
are needed/ what they are and who can benefit from t*^em. The 
World Institute on Disability (WID) is suited to present this 
view for several reasons. WID was established by several 
founders of both the Independent Living Movement and the first 
Center for Independent Living in Berkeley/ California. 

As a mechanism for obtaining input from other expert? in the 
field during this study/ WID established an Attendant Services 
Advisory Committee comprised of leading activists in the field 
and in the Independent Living Movement. Finally/ at the request 
of the National Council on the Handicapped, WID played the major 
role in organizing the National Attendant Care Symposium held in 
July/ 1985/ under NCH sponsorship; most of the recommendations 
presented at the end of this report came out of that Symposium. 



The Need for a National Personal Assistance Program and Policy 

The need for personal assistance services has grown over the 
last few years. Due to advances in medical technology, there has 
been a sharp increase in the number of young people with 
extensive disabilities in tne U.S. population. Mz.ny of these 
young people face a full lifetime in a nursing home/ dependence 
upon their families until the parents became too old! to provide 
the needed services/ or dependence upon service programs that 
encourage dependence and povarty. This population has become the 
driving force behind the creation of the Independent Living 
Movement and its efforts to gain publicly-funded personal 
assistance services with maximum user control. 

The ever-increasing number of people in the U.S. population 
who are old has expanded the disabled population needing personal 
assistance/ since loss of functional ability (i.e. abilitv to 
perform activities of da5ly liv^ng) often accompanies the 
illnesses and injuries that occur more commonly among old*»r 
people. 

The demand for personal assistance services has al30 
expanded as a result of the growing emphasis on keeping and 
taking disabled and elderly people out of institutions. This 
emphasis was largely born out of efforts by advocacy groups 
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^^^^^ activists that the su-cess£ul 
dein3titutionali2ation of people with extensive disabilities, as 
T.iijLr^^ prevention of institutionalization and avc idance " 
""^^^ substantially on the availability of personal 
assistance services in the community. However, tht existina 
service system lacked a strong community-based ^riertation and 
did not offer services that foster independence. ""^lO" and 

The demand for personal assistance services has arown 
because older people ani their advocates are waging a sfrunnll to 

onS[y'°o'e'o ""''""r "^ere 'narsf .g'h'o"m'ls ar^ 

^^.T,.r °^ elements, rather than tha prim .ry locus of 

assistance for older people with functional 1 i.nij atJ ons. 

-o, ^^^u*^ factor increasing the demand for perse lal assistancp 
services has been the transformation of the O.s! fa„iiv ! 
Rt^,°in "^-"e" now hold jobs out.ide the home 

3 noj^-oa're°n7%rff- ' ^^■^-'=-9 family'size anc the growth 1; 
Single-parent families have all contributed to the fAr,nv' 
decreasing ability to provide personal assVstarce services for 
disabled members of all ages. <-<>' ce services for 

Finally, during the late 1970>s and 8,-.rly 1980>s the 
federal and state governments became very i.terested in hh» 
whiih'f"?'. °' ^"'■"tutional care by con,muni.;-based Services? 
to hp personal assistance services, b -cause this seemed 

to be a more econon,ical way to treat disabled people unahlp ho 
manage completely for themselves. saoiea people unable to 

then "f^^ Z"" ^o^-^-unity-based personal assistance services, 

then, is clearly on the national agenda. Jesoite thp WV^ f 

coo;dYnater"ry^\V.":' — ^ committees. There is no 

often^^,Panrh\,V " co^-P-^ehensive, coordinated national policy 
often means that, even where the services are -available, users 
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either have to maneuver through a fragmented 'paze of service 
programs in order to put together a package of required services/ 
aake do with services that are inadequate/ or remain in an 
institution/ nursing home/ or isolated at home with their 
families. 

In addition, those programs that do exist usually provide 
assistants only for poor people. This means that people either 
need to have incomes below the poverty level or earn enough not 
only to support themselves but also to pay for the assistance 
that they need as well. The resulting need to earn a relatively 
high income thus discourages people from working/ thereby 
increasing/ rather than decreasing/ public expenditures on the 
disabled . 



The Concept of Personal Assistance anJ Attendant Services 

This report covrrs solely attendant services. Attendant 
services are a subset of the full range of personal assistance 
services disabled people need to function independently in the 
community (see footnote 1/ page 1). Attendant services include 
assistance with personal maintenance/ mobility and household 
maintenance tasks. Often these services are separated into 
groups and offered by separate programs- To compound the 
confusion, they 2ire called by other names as well: personal care 
services/ personal care attendant servicesi home health aide 
services/ homemaker services/ chore services.^ 

Our conception of appropriate personal assistance services 
goes much deeoer than a simple listing of tasks, however. Of 
major importance is that personal assistance service users have 
the opportunity, if desired/ to exercise as much control as they 
are capable of handling over the direction and provision of these 
services - i.e. who does them/ how/ and when. This element of 
self-determination lies at the core of the Independent Living 
model of service delivery. The model rests on the philosophy 
that to be independent means to be empowered and self-directed. 
Independence does not mean that one must be able to perform all 
tasks alone without help from another human being. This 
distinction may appear to some as not very significant* b*Jt !»- i' 
absolutely crucial for people of all ages with extensive 
disabilities. Such individuals may be able to perform few if any 



^ In discussing and defining personal assistance and 
attendant services/ we deliberately avoid the use of the ttLm 
"care" (e.g. attendant care/ personal care/ etc.) because it 
implies that the disabled person passively receives the 
ministrations of the attendant. In our view/ care is what sjck 
people receive. Disabled people are not sick and/ therefore/ do 
not need "care". They need an assistant. 
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daily living tasks without assistance, but this fact has no 
bearing on their right to determine when, where and how these 
tasks are performed. For people who are unable or unwilling to 
totally direct their own servicf»s, the option to receive services 
from assistants trained and supervised by a public or private 
agency should be available. 

In addition, personal assistance services are personal 
assistance services even when they are performed by members of 
one's family. Consequently, family members who provide such 
services at the request of the user should be entitled to receive 
compensation for their labor. People with extensive disabilities 
may require 20 or more hours of assistance per week, the 
equivalent of a half-time job. This amount of assistance, which 
IS quite beyond what family members would 6o for each other if 
none were disabled, clearly cuts into the time that would 
otherwise be available for outside employment and other familial 
duties. The vast majority of people who provide volunteer 
personal assistance in the U.S. are women, a situation which 
increases the incidence of poverty among women. Clearly, sub- 
stantial governmental expenditures are oft?n avoided when 
families maintain disabled members outside of institutions, but 
providing these services on a volunteer basis often entails 
considerable costs: the family»s earning potential is signifi- 
cantly reduced and the person with a disability is inhibited from 
achieving full independence. Having to depend upon the charity 
or good v .11 of family and friends places the user in a dependent 
rather than an independent position. In addition, when family 
members are forced by economic or other reasons to provide 
attendant services, the resulting stress can lead to 
psychological or physical abuse of the person who is disabled. 

The Independent Living conception of attendant services also 
recogni^o- ine need to include in regular service delivery 
systems both emergency and short term services, commonly referred 
to ap respite. Emergency attendant services provide assistants 
in cases of emergency, for example when attendants cannot perform 
their duties because of sickness or personal difficulties and not 
enough notice can be given to make other arrangements. In cases 
where a disabled individual lives alone and has no relatives or 
friends who can help out at the last minute, emergency back-up 
services are crucial. 

Short term services are intermittent attendant services 
replacing family members or regular assistants on a scheduled 
basis. They enable the individual who is disabled to get both 
the assistance needed and an opportunity to be independent of the 
family for brief periods. short term personal assistance also 
allows the family member to leave the home for anything from a 
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few hours for errands to an evening out or several weeks' 
vacation . ^ 

In summary, while we recognize that personal assistance 
services oy themselves are not sufficient to enable people with 
disabilities to live to tlieir maximum potential in the community, 
they are absolutely necessary to achievement of this goal. 



The population of potential users of attendant services is 
large and diverse. It includes people of any age and with any 
disability - be it physical, sensory, intellectual or mental- 
which results in long-term functional limitations that impair an 
individual's ability to naintain independence. 

The perception of who can use personal assistance has 
evolved over the years. It has long been generally accepted that 
people with physical disabilities often need assistance. More 
recently, however, people with mental or intellectual disa- 
bilities but no physical limitations have also begun to use 
assistants to help them function effectively in the community. 
Such assistants may help people pay bills, keep financial 
records, make up shopping lists, deal with landlords, etc. 

The user population includes people of all ages. There has 
been a tendency to treat older people with functional limi- 
tations, disabled working ^ge people and disabled children as 
three distinct groups with totally different service needs. 
However, older people who have functional limitations are 
disabled in the same sense that other disabled people are - that 
is, they are limited in their ability to perform life- 



^ Short term services are part ot* the continuum of personal 
assistance services. Some people need these services daily, some 
need them several times a week and others need services on 
occasions when family members have to leave the home. Short term 
services serve the person who is disabled, breaking the chain of 
o\^tual dependency between the disabled family member of -any age 
and the rest of the family.. Power dynamics in families can be 
changed by another person coming into the home for brief periods. 
Because families may have to provide major amounts of service, 
the disabled individual may be made the victim of the family's 
stress. In these situations, the disabled individual needs a 
break from the family and the routine equally as much as the 
family. Short term personal assistance should be seen as an 
opportunity for the disabled individual to get out of the house, 
go on visits, see a film or even take a trip. Usually the family 
uses these services *-'^ away and the disabled persons stays at 
home or - even worse - is sent to a hospital. 



Potential User Population for Attendant Services 
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maintaining tasks without assistance. Whether young, middle-aged 
or old, disabled people may be at risk of '.solaticn, physical 
harm and institutionalization because of their functional 
limitations. The causes of these limitations may vary somewhat, 
but the effects are often very similar. Furthermore , older 
people with functional limitations have as much need to maintain 
control over their lives and the services they receive as younger 
people with disabilities. Thus, not only are personal assistance 
services often the appropriate answer for many older people with 
functional limitations or disabilities, but the principles of the 
Independent Living Movement apply to thero as well. 

If personal assistance has not been widely recognized as a 
means of preserving older people's independence, the use of non- 
family paid providers to foster independence in disabled children 
has hardly even bean considered. Making such assistance 
available has several benefits. It can alleviate financial 
pressure on families by allowing parents to take outside 
employment. This is particularly true in cases where a child 
with a disability needs assistance throughout the day and there 
are no volunteer resources available. 

Personal assistants for children can relieve the emotional 
strain that frequently develops with*n families as siblings (and 
sometimes parents) come to resent the disproportionate amount of 
time that parents must devote to a child who is disabled. 

Providing personal assistants for children with disabilities 
also allows them a more normal process of development and 
maturation. It enables then to go places (thus gradually 
expanciing their range of mobility), engage in recreational 
pursuits, and - particularly important during adolescence- 
interact with peers. Also, children with disabilities, assisted 
by an attendant, can begin taking on family chores and duties- 
such as setting the table or taking out the garbage - just as 
non-disnbled children do as d normal part of growing up. 

This list of benefits of providing attendants for children 
could go on and on. The primary point, however, is that the 
process of developing one's independence and self-management 
skills commences long before a person with a disability reaches 
adulthood. It is a process that occurs throughout the normal 
course of development of all children. 

The population of potential attendant service users also 
includes people in various living arrangements and settings. 
People with functional limitations who live independently 
obviously need assistance. People living with their families 
also need assistance; whether in the form of occasional short- 
term service or on a regular basis, so that tho disabled person 
has more independence and the family member, relieved of 
attendant duties, is free to work and/or maintain the home. 
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Attendants may also work for clients in various congregate living 
arrangements such as cluster housing and group homes. In these 
situations^ attendants may be shared by several people, though 
this type of arrangement has drawbacks because it frequently 
means that the individual user loses control over when and how 
long the attc^jdant is available. Finally, people can use 
personal assistance not only at home, but also at work, 
recreation and travel* 

Corollary to this inclusive definition of who can benefit 
from personal assistance services is the understanding that a 
person's medic. 1 diagnosis has no bearing on his or her need for 
services* People with similar diagnoses may have dissimilar 
functional abilities and face different sets of environmental 
constraints. Determination of need for personal assistance is 
more appropriately based on a functional assessment which 
measures one's abilities and limitations in performing necessary 
activities of daily living within a particular environment. 



Source of Funding for Attendant Services in the U.S. 

Several federal and state programs currently provide funding 
and authorization for some part of the constellation of person^M 
assistance services* 

Medicaid ; The bulk of Medicaid funds go toward hospital, nursing 
home and institutional care for low income people. There are 
wide variations from state to state in home and community-based 
service benefits offered and the groups covered, income 
eligibility criteria, cost sharing formulae and levels of 
provider reimbursement for home and community-based services. 
Almost all Medicaid home-delivered service programs are geared 
toward medically related services, the major exceptions being the 
Colorado, Massachusetta and New York programs which have found 
innovative ways to work within the Medicaid framework and still 
make it possible for individuals who are disabled to maintain a 
great deal of control* 

Title XX Social Services Block Grant (SSBG) ; Most states 

provide some sort of home based nervices with ^cial Services 
Block Grant funds, but few iiave developed comprehensive SSBG 
attendant services programs which encompass personal maintenance, 
hygiene, mobility and household assistance* California's In-home 
supportive services system (IHSS), with expenditures of $370 
million in Fy85-86 and a caselcsd of 111, 300, is a notable 
exception* 

Older Americana Act - Title III ! Title III was designed to 
augment existing services and to develop new ones to meet the 
needs of people over 60. Included in these services are a very 
wide variety of personal assistance services. Federal 
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reoulations encourage the tarreting of Title III funds to the 
poor. Because of fund'r.a limiLaMors/ however, it has not been a 
major source of attendant aecvir^,^ 

Home and Community ''Baaed Service waivers : The Home and 
Community-Based Service Waivers - commonly known as Medicaid 
Waivers - were developed in 1979 to investigate ways to halt the 
growth of Medicaid nursing home and institutional expendi^ures by 
expanding home and community cervices for people with physical 
and intellectual disabilities/ children, and older people. 

An assumption underlying the wiiver programs io that honie and 
community-based services are l«ss costly than institutional 
services. However, the Health Care Financing Administration 
(HCFA) argues that, since the nui."tber of people who would ordi- 
narily be in a nursing home is limited to the number of nursing 
home beds which exist in any particular state (an amount which 
varies widely), then the number of people on the waiver must be 
limited to those who quite literally would be admitted to a 
nursing home if it weren't for the waiver. Since those who aren't 
admitted because of bed shortages somehow get their needs met in 
other settings by family and friends, the argument goes, the 
federal government has no responaibility to maintain these 
people. 

In addition, the federal government required states not to spend 
on any one individual more than the average cost of what it takes 
to maintain people in nursing homes, less a certain percentage 
for room-and-board costs. This rule discriminated against people 
with extensive disabilities because the bulk of people in nursing 
homes are older people with fewer service needs and presumably 
lower average service costs. Responding to pressure. Congress has 
now changed this rule so that there is a two-tiered limit - one 
tier being the average cost of maintaining physically disabled 
people and the other the average cost of mcintaining other 
nursing home residents. Contention over who can be covered by a 
Waiver has greatly slowed the pace of new Waiver approval and 
renewal of old ones by HCFA, 

State and Locally Funded Programs : During the la* e 70's and 80's 
a number of states created programs funded entirt 'jy state and 
local sources. Because these programs did nol use federal 
d'^Uars, they could allow disabled people to hire, train and, if 
necessary, fire their own assistants and also contained realistic 
cost-sharing formulae that allowed people with disabilities to 
work and still receive a personal assistant subsidy payment. 

Veterans' Aid and Attendance Allowan ce: An "aid and attendance 
allowance" is furnished to veterans in addition to their monthly 
compensation for disability incur».ed during active service in the 
line of duty. 
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Overview of the Survey 



This report is based on the results of a survey - conducted 
by mail or telephone from February 1985 to Januarv 1986 - of 
adoinistrators of ev^»ry program in the United States (excluding 
Puerto Rico and the trust territories) which pro ided personal 
maintenance/hygiene and/o" Iioosehold assistance servict on 
either a regular or respite basis to disabled people cf any age,^ 

One-hundred seventy-three prooratns meeting these criteria 
were identified. Nineteen of these/ lc various reasons/ are not 
included in the results presented here. 

The questions addressed by WID's survey and by thii report 
are the following: 

1. What are the goals of the programs and how are they 
structured? What are their administering agencies/ 
funding sources and eligibility criteria? What 
services are provided and who provides them? 

2. How do the scope and quality of the service 
programs measure up? In particular/ how well do they 
meet the criteria for an adequate attendant services 
systpm developed by the participants at the July 1985 
con rence in Washington^ D.C. sponsored by the 
National Council on the Handicapped in conjunction with 
the World Institute on Disability? 

3. Where do programs fall along the continuum between 
the Independent Living ani medical mo'^els? 

1. What is the deg ee of ^' .endant service 
utilization, i.e. how many people are currently 
receiving some type of attendant :;ervices? How does 
this number compare to the nujiber of people who could 
benefit from such services? 

5. Are attendant services equi ably distributed across 
the U.S.? 



^ This survey did not/ however/ include programs vhich 
served exclusively people with mental disabilities (commonly 
termed "mental illness") and/or people with intellectual dis- 
abilities (ncntal retardation and similat: conditions). Because 
of fragmentation o^ the service system/ these programs are 
administered separately and would have required substantial 
additional resources to locate and survey. 
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SECTION II 



SURVEY RESULT S 



Program Goala/ Adminiatration and Funding 
Program Goals 

96* of the programs are directed at preventing institution- 
a}i2ation by making it possible to keep people in their own homes 
or cotnmunitiej. 

66% of the programs are directed at containing the cost of long 
term care. 

Only 10% of the programs are aimed at allowing people to work. 

Number per State 

Eviry state f.as a personal assistance service program of some 
soit. (This does not mean, however, that anywhere near all the 
people who need services are being served. Indeed, in all but a 
few states, most people in need of services are not qettinq 
them.) ^ ^ 

On the average, there are three programs per state. The range is 
from one program in Arizona, Louisiana, North Dakota and 
Tennessee, to 6 each in Massachusetts, Missouri, New york and 
Ohio. 



Program Ac^e 

The programs range in age from 32 years old to less than one year 
old. 

56% of the programs were started after 1980. Almost half of 
thes^ are waiver programs. 

Administering Agencies 

45% are administered by state level agencies having jurisdiction 
over welfare and social service programs. An additional 17% are 
administered by medical assistance and health departments. 

27% are administered by State Areas on Aging. 

State vocational rehabilitation agencies administer 7% of the 
programs . 
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Peraonal assistance services programs are administered directly 
by independent living progran>s in Maine, Nevada, North Carolina 
and South Dakota. 



Funding Sources 

More than 1/3 rely on Medicaid funds combined with state and/ in 
some caseS/ local funds.^ 

Less than 1/4 use Social Services Block Grant funds. 

22% are funded entirely from state or local sources. 

Only 8% of the programs function on a combination of federal 
funding .sources. 



Program Sti ictur e 
Eligibility 

88% of programs serve people over 60 or 65 years old/ 72% serve 
adults between ages of 18 and 64! and 45% serve children. 41% 
serve people of all ages. 

Disability Groups 

56% serve people vith all type^ of disabi] It ies . 26% serv^ only 
people with physical disabilities and thos^» with brain injuries. 
10% serve only those with physical disabilities. 

Employment 

16 programs encourage people to work; 6 require an individual to 
be employed: and 4 require that the person be employed a minimum 
of 20 hours a */6ek. 

Income 

An estimated 50% of the programs had income limits at or below 
$5/250 (the C.b. poverty level for a single person in 1985). 36% 
of the programs have a graduated shared cost formula. 

Other Eligibility Criteria 

57% required that people be at risk oT institutionalization, 42% 
required physician*s orders. 
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Services 



The basic minimum of personal maintenance and hygiene services 
are defined as feeding/ bathing/ dressing^ bowel and bladder 
care/ oral hygiene and grooming and transfers. The basic minimum 
of household maintenance services is light cleaning, laundry, 
shopping, and meal preparation and clean-up. The combination of 
these household and personal services makes up a basic attendant 
service program. 

Ninety (58%) of the programs surveyed offered attendant services. 
Of these, 51 also offered catheter assistance. 
12% offer personal services only. 

25% offer household maintenance services only. 

5% offer only respite services/ but more than half of the 
programs included some sort of respite service. 



101 (66%) of the programs offered services 7 days a week, 24 
hours a day. 

18 (12%) offered services 7 days a week/ but less than 24 hours a 
day. 

24 (16%) of the programs offered services less than 7 days a week 
and less than 24 hours a day. 



Service maximums per user were expressed in hours or in terms of 
a maximum financial allowance. 

54 (35%) of the programs expressed the limit in monetary terms 
with a range of $60/month to $l/752/month. The .r/erage was $838. 

38 (27%) progiams gave the maximum allowance in terms of hours. 
Hours ranged fro^n 3 to 67/week vith an average of 29 hours. 

44 (29%) programs set no maximum monthly allowance. 



Hours serv^ ces available 



Maximum amojnt of service allowed 
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Service Providers 

Asaiatanto can be divided Into three groups, those who are 
individual providers, those who work for contract agencies and 
those who work for state, county or municipal governments. Many 
programs use more than one type of provider (Table 1). 

TABLE 1 
PROVIMR TYPE MIX (n«'154) 

Programs 



Type of Provider 


Nuiiber 


Percent 


Contract Agencies Only 


S4 


35% 


Individual Providers Only 


33 


21% 


IPs and Contract Agencies 


24 


16% 


IPs, Contract & Govt Staff 


20 


13% 


Contract Agencies & Govt Staff 


20 


13% 


Government Staff Only 


3 


2% 



Provider types vary in terms of benefits and wages (Table 2). 

TABLE 2 

NUMBER OP BENEFITS AND AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE BY PROVIDER TYPE^. 



Benefits 

Average 

Hourly Average Benefits 
Provider Type Wage Number Range^ Mode 

Government Wbrkers $4.77 4.7 0-7 7 

(n«30) 

Contract Agency Workers $4.71 1.7 0-7 0 

(n-€2) 

Individual Providers $3.74 .7 0-3 0 

(n«60) 



^Includes 1) vacation pay/ 2) sick leave/ 3) health insurance/ 4) 
worker's compensation/ 5) Social Security/ 6) unemployment 
compensation arid 7) transportation costs. 
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Provider modes vary in terms of the degree of consumer control allowed 
to train/ pay/ hire and fire attendant (Table 3). 

TABLE 3 

, NUMBER OP PROGRAMS ALLOWING OCWSUMERS 
TO TRAIN, PAY/ AND HIRE AND FIRE ATTENDANTS 



Type of Provider Train Hirt>/Fire Pay 
i % % # % 



Individual Providers (n=77) 48 62% 57 74% 31 40% 

Contract Agencies (n=118) 15 13% 5 4% 11% 

Government Workers (n=44) 4 9% 4 9% 0 0% 



I ndividual Providers 

A major advantage of the Individual provider mode/ from the 
Independent Living Movement's perspective, is that it often gives 
more control to the consumer. 

The primary disadvantage of the individual provider mode is that 
worker** tend to be paid at or very close to the minimum wage/ 
receive very few it any benefits and have a high turnover rate. 
Some administrators were opposed to the consumer taking charge of 
the training function because of potential liability problems/ 
even though in 27 years of experience the California system 
(which does not require any training) has never been sued for 
negligence related to an independent provider. 

Most of the individual provider programs have minimal i ;gulations 
regarding providers. 22 required some formal training for 
assistants, 27 required assistants to be 18 or older. 26% of the 
programs said that the only requirement is that the consumer 

request an individual provider. 
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41 programs permit relatives to be paid under some circumstances 
{Table 4)« 



TABLE 4 



CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH PROGRAMS ALLOW 
RELATIVES TO BE PAID ATTENDANTS (n>=41) 



Reason 


Nuirber 


Percent 


No one else is capable or available 


13 


31% 


The relative is not legally responsible 


10 




for the disabled individual 






Relative is prevented from working outside 


9 


22% 


the hocne because no other attendant 






is available 






Relative does not reside in the same house 


7 


17% 


Relative is not the spouse 


7 


17% 


Any relative is o)cay 


6 


15% 


No spouse/ parent/ child 


4 


10% 


or son/daughter-in-law 




5% 


Niece/ nephew/ cousin o}cay 


2 


No blocd relatives or spouses 


2 


5% 



Cont^?*ct Agency Providers 

The average hourly difference between the reimbursement rate and 
the attendant's wages was $4.08/ almost a 100% mark-up for every 
hour of service. 

Contract agency workers are usually trained. Trained assistants 
are appropriate for disabled clients who are unable to manage 
totally their personal assistant. 

Government Agency Providers 

Only 29% of programs utilize direct employees of the state or 
local government units and the number will probably decline 
further. 

Determination of Services Allowed 

Functional ability and services needed are the primary indicators 
used for evaluating the client. Service professionals/ including 
case managers* social workers^ nurses and program directors/ were 
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found to be the primary decision makers. Users have a voice in 
these decisions in only 11 (7%) of the programs. 



25% of the programs require medical supervision by an R.N. or 
other health profeasional for all services. 

33% of the programs require medical supervision for some 
services. 

40% of the programs require no medical supervision. 



Attendant programs can be arranged on a continuum defined by the 
medical model on one end and the Independent Living Model on the 
other. In the Medical Model a physician's plan of treatment is 
required along with periodic nursing supervision. Attendant are 
recruited by the contract agency. The attendant is ultimately 
accountable to the physician and the recipient essentially plays 
the role of patient. 

In the Independent Living Model the attendant is managed by the 
user. No medical supervision is required. Attendants ar? 
recruited by the user, paid by the user and accountable to the 
user. 

In order to see where the programs surveyed fit on the continuum, 
each program was given a score from zero to ten based on a count 
ol how many of the following ten characteristics of the pure 
Independent Living Model the program incorporated: 

1. No medical supervision is required; 

2. The service provided is attendant ,ervice with 

catheterization, i.e. ser"'ices offered include personal 
maintenance and hygiene, mobility and household assistance. 

3. The maximum service limit exceeds 20 hours per week; 

4. Service is available 24 hours a day/ seven days a week; 

5. The income limit is greater than 150% of the poverty 



Medical Supervision 



Degree of Program Conformity 
to the Independent Living Model 



level ; 



6. 



Individual Providers can be utilized by the consumer; 



7. 



The consumer hires and fires the attendant; 
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8. The consumer pays the attendant; 

9. The consumer trains the attendant. 

10. The consumer participates in deciding on the number of 
hours and type of service he or she requires. 

Figure 1 shows the distribution of the surveyed attendant 
programs along the continuum from Medical Model to Independent 
Living Model. Half of th'j states have programs that score 7 or 
better on the Independent Living Orientation Scale (Table 5). 
But# at the same time* it must be pointed out that half of the 
programs have scores of three or less. 



Approximately 850/000 peopl** received pub 1 i c ly- funded 
attendant services through 135 of the programs in the WID Survey. 
(This figure is an estimate because 16 programs could not report 
their caseload/ 19 programs could not be interviewed/ 9 programs 
were eliminated because the agency coulo not isolate figures for 
attendant services from other services/ and two programs provided 
figures too late for inclusion.) 

The proportion of the population receiving attendant services in 
any given state ranged from 0.01% to 0.87% of the population 
(Table 6). The total number of users represents 0.34% of the 
U. 3. population. 



Forty-six percent of the programs actually serve people with all 
types of disabilities; 28% served only people with physical 
disabilities and/or brain injury. Thirteen percent served only 
people with physical disabilities. These figures do not vary 
greatly from what administrators say procj.ams will serve. 



Twenty-three percent (142|562) of the people served are less than 
age 60 or 65. Seventy-seven percent (476|851) of those served 
are older than age 60 or 65. 



Program Utilization and Expenditure s 



Number Served 



Disabilities of People Served 



Ages of People Served 
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TABLE 5 

PROGRAMS WITH THE HIGHEST INDEPENDENT LIVING ORIENTATION 



Rating State 



Program Name 



10 



Pennsylvania 



Attendant Care Demonstration 



9 


Maine 


Home and Community-Based Waiver 




Maine 


Homebased Care Program 




Missouri 


Personal Care Assistance Program 




Nevada 


Attendant Care Program 




Ohio 


Personal Care Assistance Program 




South Dakota 


Attendan Care Program 




Utah 


Personal Attendant Care 




Vermont 


Participant Directed Attendant Care 




Washington 


Chore Services 


8 


Kentucky 


Personal Care Attendant Program 




Mai lie 


Attendants for Employed People 




Maryland 


Attendant Care Program 




Michigan 


Home Help 




Mississi;^pi 


Independent Living-A/C Pilot Pqrro 




Nebraska 


Disabled Persons/Family Support 




New Hampshire 


Adult Services 




Pennsylvania 


A/C Services for Older Adults 




South Dakot.i 


Attendant Care 



Alabama Optional Supplement of SSI 

Arkansas Spinal Cord Commission 

California In-Bome Supportive Services Pgrm 

Cornocticut Essential Services Program 

Connecticut Personal Care Assistance Program 

Illinois Community Care Program 

Illinois Home Services Program 

Maine Attendants for Unemployed People 

Massachusetts Independent Living Personal Care 

Massachusetts Personal Care Program 

North Carolina Attendant Care 

Oregon In-Home Services/Project Independ. 

Wi scons in Supportive Homecare Program 

Wisconsin Family Support Program 
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TABLE 6 
COMPARISON ACROSS STATES 
OF EXPENDITURES AND TOTAL CLIENTS 
OF ATTENDANT SERVICE PROGRAMS^ 



Total Number Percentage of 1985 Tt>t^I 

of Attendant State Population Expenditures 



State 


Service Clients 


Estimate 


(in thousands) 


Alabama 


24,016 


.62% 


$ 17,723 


Alaska^, ^ 


1,193 


.30% 


2, 200 


Arizona 


1,500 


.06% 


1,696 


Arkansas 


5,225 


.23% 


10, 285 


California 


150,805 


.64% 


345,445 


Colorado^ 


8,867 


.31% 


Id Q 
A**, / l3 


Connecticut 


10,816 


.35% 


23,108 


Delaware 


968 


.16% 


1/485 


Florida*5,f 


22,858 


.24% 


^A/ JOO 


Georgia^ 


6,747 


.12% 


7/ 612 


Hav^xi 


1,709 


-18% 


2/875 


Idaho 


4,283 


.45% 


1/ 177 


Illinois 


16,30' 


.14% 


33,734 


Indiana 


21,808 


.40% 


13, 39i 


Iowa 


12,605 


.43% 




Kansas^ 


9,057 


. JO « 


0( i J/ 


Kentucky 


7,329 


.20% 


O, UOD 


Louisiana^ 








Maine 


6,013 


.53% 


4,804 


Maryland 


5,082 




11,441 


Massachusetts^ 


^ 46,374 


.81% 


90,467 


Michigan 


43,933 


.47% 


69,653 


Minnesota^ 


35,300 


.87% 


5,800 


Mississippi 


400 


.02% 


372 


Missou.. i 


31,209 


.63% 


14,659 


Montana 


6,248 


*79% 


1,969 


Nebraska 


5,429 


.35% 


3,286 


Nevada 


1/071 


.13% 


1,092 


New Hampshire 


3,893 


.42% 


3,087 
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Total Nuirber Percentage o£ i9B5 Total 
of Attendant State Population Expenditures 
State Service Clients Estimate (in thousands) 



New Jersey 


1,850 


.03% 


3,809 


New Mexico 


2,200 


.17% 


7/384 


New York 


124,803 


.71% 


504/361 


North Carolina 


626 


.01% 


1/657 


North Dakota 


59 


.01% 


192 


Ohio 


26,359 


.24% 


46,942 


Oklahoma 


9,130 


.30% 


35/395 


Oregon 


10,041 


.38% 


15,330 


Pennsylvania 


59/995 


.51% 


22,338 


Rhode Island 


1,578 


.17% 


3,754 


South Carolina 


9,690 


.31% 


14,501 


South Dakota 


4,020 


.58% 


1/910 


Tennessee^ 






875 


Texas 


68,880 


.48% 


108/288 


Utah 


522 


.04% 


1/048 


Vemont 


362 


.07% 


611 


Virginia 


5,000 


.09% 


14,191 


Washington 


10, 167 


.25% 


22/735 


West Virginia*^ 


5,177 


.27% 


4,814 


Wisconsin 


15,600 


.33% 


25,953 


Wyoming^ 








Dist.of Coluirbla 


3,285 


.55% 


8/853 



TOTAL 850/388 $1,568/458 

** Data added from two additional programs from questionnaires received 
late from Georgia and West Virginia. 

^ Number does not jnclude Title III recipients because administrator 
unable to isolate attendant services from adult day care/ home- 
delivered meals/ counseling and other Title III services. 

^ No data available. 

Alaska & Massachusetts figures do not include H!iA programs. Decided 
they were strictly short-tenn. 

^ Minnesota does r' include Personal Care Services figures. 

' Florida does not include elderly waiver. 

^ Colorado does not include HHA program/could not separate ILP- 
delivered services from regular Medicaid program. 
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ExpendltureB 

Total expenditures were approximately $1.6 oillion/ ranging 
from a low of $2/000 (a program serving 10 people) to a high of 
$458 mi 1 lion (a program serving 52 / 400 people ) . Average yearly 
expenditure per client was $2/862/ with the median being $1,421. 

As Table 6 shows, New York has the highest expenditure even 
though California serves the largest number. This reflects the 
fact that New York relies heavily on contract agencies whereos 
California uses more individual providers. 

Expenditures by Funding Source 

TABLE 7 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON ATTENDANT SERVICES 
BY FUNDING SOURCE (n=129) 



Funding Source $ % 

Federal 

Title XIX 

Regular Program 384,740,000 25% 

Waivers 19/294,000 1% 

Title XX 320/703,000 21% 

Title III 37/281,000 2% 

Title VIIA 14,000 0% 

Other Federal 52,372,000 3% 

TOTAL FEDERAL 814,404,000 52T 

Non-Federal 

State 617,732,000 40% 

County/Municipal 84,438,000 6% 

Other 13/004/000 1% 

Client Fees 7/166/000 0% 

Private 1/035/000 0% 

TOTAL NON-FEDERAL 723/375/000 4B% 



GRAND TOTAL 1/ 537,779/OOC 100% 



d. J64 
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Expenditures on Attendant Services Not in the WID Survey 

The Veteran's Administration aid and attendance allowance 
program paid $101 million to 8,493 veterans in 1984. 

Some Developmental Disability and Mental Health Service 
funds are utilized to maintain individuals outside of 
institutions. 

Many individuals who are disabled receive services from 
family and friends free of charge or pay for the services out of 
pocket . 

No private health insurer pays for attendant services on a 
long term basis. 



In 8 states/ the full *-ange of publicly- funded attendant 
services are not available for people with disabilities of any 
age. In 3 states services are available for some people but not 
others/ depending on age. 

In 39 states plus the District of Columbia, programs exist 
that offer attendant services to all age groups. These programs 
differ widely in their capacity to meet the needs of di ,abled 
people in their jurisdiction because of marked variations in 
eligibility criteria, services offered, maximum allowances, other 
rules and regulations, and, most importantly/ funding 
constra ints . 

Thirty-four states have short term or respite available for 
all age groups, though the quality and quantity of the services 
available is not equivalent across these programs. 



Conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, th« Home Care 
Supplement to the 1979-1980 National Health Interview Sjrvey 
(NHtS) interviewed a sample of civii-an, non- i n s 1 1 1 u 1 1 ona 1 i ze d 
people in the U.S. over a period of two years. Respondent's were 
asked whether they received or needed the assistance of onother 
person in performing seven basic physical activities: walking, 
going outside, :>athing, dressing, using the toilet/ getting in or 
out of bed or chair/ and eating. 

Table 8 compares the NHIS estimates of i d with the WID 
data on the number of people being served. This comparison 
indicates that 74/473 children who need personal assistance 
services do not get them from the public programs surveyed for 
this study. Th ^re are an estimated 758/938 workinr-age adults 



Availability of Services Across the United States 



Need vs. Adequacy of the System to Meet That Need 
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and 903/202 people 65 or older who need assistance but do not get 
it from public programs. All told/ then/ there are an estimated 
2/134/111 non-institutionalized peo^^le who need personal 
assistance but do not receive it from publicly-funded attendant 
service programs. 

If veterans are subtracted ^nd an estimate of institution- 
alized paople '.ho could live ?t hoir with adequate personal 
assistance is added/ then the number of people who may not be 
receiving community-l ased publicly supported actendant services 
who could benefit from such services could be estimated at 
2/975,618 " million). 



TABLE 8 

COMPARISON OF HOME CARE SURVEY ESTIMATES 
OF NEED FOR ASSISTANCE miH PERSONAL MAINTENANCE TASKS 
WITH NUMBER ACTUALLY BEING SERVED IN PUBLICLY FUNDED PROGRAMS 
FROM WID SURVEY 



Age Group 1984 Total Home Care Survey 

U.S. % Needing Help f Needing Help 

Population with 1 or ^tore With 1 or More 
Tasks Tasks 



WID Survey 
% I 
Being Being 
Served Served 



Children 
(17 & under) 


62/688/000 
(under 17) 


.23% 


144 


182 


.10% 59/527 
(under 18) 


Adults 
(18-64) 


145/430/000 
(17-64) 


.667% 


970 


018 


.09% 136/062 
(18-60 or 65) 


Aging 
(65+) 


28/040/000 
(65+) 


6.67% 


1/870. 


268 


2.34% 654/798 
(60 or 65+) 



The average cost per user of attendant services from the WID 
study amounts to $2/840 for all types of service. If this figure 
is multiplied by the estimated number of people not being served/ 
3 million/ then the additional expense could be estimated to be 
approximately $8.5 billion. 
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SECTION III 



CONCLUSIONS tND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As this study clearly indicates/ there is no comprehensive 
system of attendcnt services in the United States. There is no 
broad federal policy/ rather/ . cattered references to personal 
assistance services are found embedded in policies established by 
Congress and federal agencies with respect to programs such as 
Medicaid and tho Older Americans Act. Consequently/ jurisdiction 
over federal personal assistance programs is divided among 
several different agencies. The programs that exist are funded 
by a wide variety of federal and non-federal sources. Responding 
to what they perceive as a major need/ states have developed 
their own policies and programs/ usually (but not always) making 
bits of -)se disparate federal fundincr sources that are 
available. States have generally failed to benefit from the 
experience of other states/ apparently because until recently 
there has been 1 ttle if any communication between them. All 
this has resu"'ted in personal assistance services which are 
fragmented/ lack coordination/ usually medically oriented/ 
burdened with work disincentives/ inequitably distributed across 
the United States/ ard delivered by personal assistants who are 
poorly paid. 

The lack of a federal personal assistance policy has 
affected the lives of many of the 3.8 million Americans of all 
ages with disabilities who presently are either receiving 
personal assistance services which may be inadequate or who are 
receiving no publicly funded services at all. Many of these 
people are denied independent lives because they are forced to 
either 1) depend on relatives and other volunteers for personal 
assistance/ 2) live in institutions because no community-based 
personal assistance services are available/ or 3) make do with 
less than adequate services from a variety of providers over 
whose services they have little or no control. 

The World Institute on Disability is committed to working 
with people throughout the country towards the establishment of a 
comprehensive/ funded National personal assistance policy. We 
know how critical these services are to people with disabilities 
everywhere/ and from our first hand exp rience in California/ we 
have seen the benefits such services provide. The results of 
this survey have Reinforced WID's awareness that the lack of a 
comprehensive national personal assistance policy consistent with 
the principles o"^ independent living has contributed to the 
unnecessary isolation and dependency of untold numbers of North 
>mericans with disat ' lities. 

Given this situation* our foremost recommendation is that a 
federal personal assistance services policy consistent with the 
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principles of independent living be established and that a 
national personal assistance program be developed. This program, 
can be funded by the federal government and private insurers and 
implemented by the states in accordance with policies and 
regulations promulga^ed at the federal level. Just as it took 
the enactment of Medicare, Medicaid and the Older Ameti' ins Act 
to ensure that older people and poor people receive a more 
equitable share of this country's medical care and so=ial 
services, it is now necess, ry to institute a National Personal 
Assistance Service Program in order to make personal asjist^nce 
services available across the United States to all those who 
could benefit from them. 

To this end WID RecOBBends: 1) that meetings of federal and 
atate policy aakers with representatiues of and advocates for 
people of all ages with all types of disabilities be convened and 
funded by the federal governsent. The purpose of these meetings 
would be to discuss the iaplications of this study and WID's 
recOBBendation in order to develop proposals regarding the 
developBent of a national personal assistance prograa for 
independent living; and 2) that the federal governaent study whet 
other countries have done to incorporate personal assistance 
services into their national social service policy. 

We now present a series of othet policy and action 
recommendations which should guide the de^^elopment of a National 
Personal Assistance Services Program. The first thirteen of 
these were adopted by the National Attendant Care Symposium 
sponsored by the National Council on the Handicapped. The 
remaining four policy recommendations have been developed by WID 
as a result of its research. Following each policy recommen- 
dation is a series of recommendations for action in accordance 
with each suggested policy. 



1. The program should serve people with all types of disabilities 
on the basJLs of functional need : 

WID Rec o iBendations ; 1) that every state aake personal 
assistance sb^vices available to people with di^abilitiej of all 
kinds? 2} that sore inforaation be gathered on the availability/ 
type of services offered and quality of separate personal 
assistance service prograas for people with intellectual/ aental 
and sensory disabilities; 3) that the extent of reed for 
personal assistance services to these three populations be 
explored; and 4) that deaonstration projects be funded that 
conbine services to these three groups with services to people 
with physical disabilities and brain injury. 



Recommendations 
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2> The Programs Should Serve People of All Ages : 

WID Recoatnendationg ; 1) that every state loake personal 
assistance services available to all age groups; 2) that 
projects be established to look at how children and adolescents 
who are disabled can benefit froo attendc^nt services; and 3) 
that states consider consolidating programs for different age 
groups. 

3> The program should provide for the optimum degree of self- 
directi~>n and self-reliance as individually appropriate and offer 
the users a range of employer/employee and contract agency 
relationships ; 

WID Recoggendations ; 1) that all programs allow users the 
choice of individual providers or trained heme health aides and 
honenakers froa public or private agencies; and 2) that a 
continuuB for managing service delivery be made available^ 
ranging from consumer management (to the maximum extent feasible) 
to total agency management; and 3) that users of short term 
periodic services also b'^ve the option to locate^ screen, train« 
hire and pay attendancs if desired; and 4) that policies be 
developed that presame consumers prefer self-direction and 
require an evidential finding that an individual does not want or 
is incapable of total self*direction* 

4> The program should offer assistance with personal / cognitive^ 
communicative; household and other related services ; 

WID Recommendations ; 1) that all rural and urban areas in 
the 0«S. have a program offering the full array of persona] 
assistance services needed by disabled people of all ages and all 
disabilities - physical* intellectual, mental and sensory; 2) 
that the states which offer services through separate household 
assistance and personal maintenance/hygiene services programs 
establish new programs which combine these jervices in terms of 
service delivery as well as organizational structure. 

5. The Program should provide services 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, as well as short term (respite) and emergency assistance as 
needed ; 

WID Recommendations ; 1) that all programs make services 
available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week; 2 ) that a pool of 
emergency assistants be maintained in every locality; 3) that 
respite services be established for all age groups in the 16 
states that do not offer them and 4) that respite services be 
available on a long-term (2-4 weeks) as well as a short-term 
regular or periodic basis; and 5) that respite and emergency 
services be provided in the loC'^tion the user requests, instead 
of being restricted to institutional settings* 
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Employment disincentives should be elimlnoted/ and 
?♦ The program should serve people at all ^ipcome and resource 
levels on a cost sharing basis as appropriate : 

WID RecoBoiendatio ns; 1) that Medicaid benefits or other 
federal health insurance be nade available to disab)-?'' workers 
who are unable to obtain private health .nsurance at reasonable 
cost; and 2) that all personal assistance service prograns 
establish an appropriate cost-sharing fonoula and a realistic 
incoae ceiling fro» which all reasonable disability-related 
expenditures are excluded, 

8« Services should be available wherever they are needed (eg, at 
home/ work/ s <** ^ool/ on recreational outings, or during travel) ; 

WID Recoaaendations ; 1) that personal assistance be nade 
available to users # not only for personal iiaintenance# hygiene 
and Bobility tasks and housework # but also for work# school and 
recreation needs as well: 2) that eligibill.y requireaents not 
linit the geogxaphic mobility of-U»e individual, so that people 
needing personal assistance, are allowed to travel outside a state 
and still retain coverage for personal assistance services; and 
3) that enployers In both the private and pnblic sectors explore 
the possibility of naking personAl assistants available in the 
workplace as is already being done in Sweden (Ratzka, 1986). 

9« Personal Aoaistants should rtceive reasonable remuneration 
and basic benefits; " 

WID Recf>»Bendations ; 1) that attendants be paid at least 
150% of the BiniauB wago with periodic increases to reflect 
inflation and growth in experience and qualifications; 2) ^hat 
attendants receive paid sick leave# vacation and group health 
insurance benefits in addition to Social Security* worker's 
compensation and unesployment benefits; 3) that joint 
discussions between unions and users be instituted to explore 
ways in which users and assistants can work together to { rovide 
better benefits lor each other. 

10> Training for administrators and staff of administering 
agencies and provider organizations should be provided. 

WID Recogmendations ; 1) that the legislation establishing 
-he prograa (as well as the iapleaentlng regulations) require 
that adainistrators and agency personnel undergo appropriate 
training; and 2) that qualified disabled persons who use personal 
assistance services play a significant role in this training 
nationwide* 

1^^ The program should provide recr u^^mont and training of 
personal assistants as aopropriate. 
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HID RecoBwendations ; 1) that all personal assistant training 
prograns be iabued with the Independent: Living philosophy; 2) 
that training prograns be aanaged and adninistered by the 
Independent Living Centers, wherever possible; 3) that personal 
assistants be taught that, whenever* possible, the bulk of their 
training will be provided by their clients; 4) that users of 
personal assistance be instructors in the training prograto; 5) 
that training of personal assistdntis not be nandatory in most 
cases; 6) that registration and special training be required for 
those working with people with nental or intellectual 
disabilities; and 7) that personal assistant referral, 
recruitment and screening services be available for users who 
desire then. 

12. The program should provide effective outteoch 1 training 
of consumers as appropriate. 

WID Recommendations ; 1) that all personal assistance 
service prograns be required to undertake outreach efforts such 
as visits to rehabilitation centers, sheltered workshops and 
schools, as well as brochures, public service annoMncenents on 
T.V. and radios buses, and so on; and 2) that personal assistance 
service programs offer both training for consumers in management 
of person il ass^^tants and follow-up. 

13. Consumers should participate to a substantial degree in 
policy development and program administration . 

WID Recommendations : 1) that every personal asMi'stance 
service program actively recruit personal assistance users to 
fill administrative and management positions; and 2) that 
representatives of Independent Living Programs be included on 
policy boards and state/local commissions which establish 
personal assistance service policy, rules and regulations. 

14 . The program should not restric t individual providers from 
administering medica' ~ns or injections or from carrying out 
catheter management . 

WID Recommendations ; 1) that programs allow personal 
assistance users to train independent providers in catheter 
management, injections and medication administration; and 2) that 
programs ensure that all providers are allowed to provide the 
full range of services/ paramedical as well as non-medical. 

15. Family members should be eligible to be employed as 
in dividual providers . 

WID Recommendation ; 1) that all family members be eligible 
to be paid providers at a user's request; and 2) that a cash 
■personal assistance allowance" be provided which the disabled 
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person can uee to hire fanily asembers or to purchase services 
froB the outside* 

No one should enter a nursing home or institution unless a 
finding has been made that they cannot live at home pven witT 
personal assistance. 

WID RecoBBendation ; that all states institute mandatory 
prograBS to screen prospective nursing hone adroisaions, 

17. Mechanisms for accountability should be developed that take 
into account the user's need for independence . 

WID RecoBmendation ; that a conference of independent living 
activists, users and prograa adsinistrators be convened to 
discuss the issue of liability more fully. 



Personal assistance, particularly attendant services/ is 
crucial to maintaining adults of all ages who are disabled in the 
community. Recognizing this fact/ two key conferences were 
convened in 1985 by the World Rehabilitation Fund and the 
National Council on the Handicapped in conjunction with the World 
Institute on Disability to discuss the state of personal 
assistance services in the U.S. and Europe. The participants at 
these conferences - including representatives of the Independent 
Living Movement, state and national disability organizations, 
state and federal government, researchers, consumers ,and 
advocates - all concluded, along with WID, that a national 
personal assistance* program for independent living must be 
establ ished . 

Maintaining the current non-policy will no longer work. 
What has emerged on a de facto basis as an outgrowth of existing 
federal programs is a medical model of personal assistance 
service delivery which is unnecessarily costly and inadequate. 
There is a ever growing population of older people needing 
attendant services and an increasing number of families unable to 
provide those services. 

The situation/ in short, is reaching crisis proportions. In 
order to deal with it, i\ behooves policy makers to qive serious 
consideration to this study and the recommendations it contains. 
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THE WORLD INS'fmm ON DlSABlLITr (WID) is a pri- 
vate non-proSt 501(cK3) corporation focusing on major 
policy issues from the perspective of the disabled rommu- 
mty It was founded in 1983 by persons who have been 
deeply committed to the Indepervdent Living Movement 
Its nusjon is to promote the health. Independence, well- 
beingand productivity of «U persons with disabilities It is 
funded by foundation grants, technical assisUnce con- 
tracts ana indmduaJ doruibons. 

WID IS a r^arch »nd m formation center focusing on five 
policy and program areas which h.ive significant impact 
on people with disabiLties 

* Attendant Strvicts. WID ts studying the availat)ibty of 
attendant services around the country and has proposed 
policy recommendations m this area It operates a 
rubona] resource center providing infonnation and 
technical assisUnce 

*Inteniati<malDevtIopment of Indtpaidait living It has 
been said that Independent Living is "the hottest new 
Amencan export today " \VID is actively involved in 
promotuig international relations among disabled com- 
mumhesand has hosted visitors from twenty-five 
countries 

*Puh\ic Education: WID beheves that the general public, 
disabled people and professionals in '.he fields of health 
care, aging, eduation, housing, job development and 
tran$por,jhon need accurate information on disability 
and independent bvin^ WID is also engaged m consulta- 
Uon and educahon v/ilh synagogues and churches on 
issues of architectural and atlitudinal accessibility for 
elderly and disabled persons who wish to partiopate fully 
in the life of their religious communities 

*Apng end Duability wiD has identified the interface 
between aging and disaWity as one of its pnon ty areas 
It IS engaged m ongoing work to build linkages between 
the disabled and elderly comnv ?s In 1985, WID co- 
sponsored a major national cont ^nce tilled, 'Toward 
a Unified Agenda Disability and Aging " 

• ' .■munization and Injury Prevention The polio virus has 
once again become a threat to people throughout the 
worU WID IS determined to help eliminate the spread of 
pobo by working with the United Nations and other or- 
ganizations to make universal unmunuation a reahty In 
addihon, WID is committed to the prevention of all dis- 
abling mjunes, diseases ard conditions 



Oiher attendant service publications which can be or- 
dered from the World Institute on Disability, 1720 Oregon 
Street #4, Berkeley, Olifomia 94703 

*Descripi\ve Anelystsof tke l.-Home Supportive Services 
Program m Cahfomia ($10) Descnbes one of the most inno- 
vative programs in the country Examines the history of 
the25-year-oJd program, how it operates, who it series, 
and Its problerris 

*Sutdtsh Attendant Care Programs for the Disabled and 
Elderly Descnptioni. Analysis and Research Issues from a Con- 
sumer Pcnpecttve hy Adolf Ratzka, Ph D , published oy the 
World RehabiliUbon Fund, 1985 (53) A consum*r based 
analysis of the attendant services system in Sweden 1^ an 
economist who is a user of personal assistants 

"'Report 0 .National Attendant Care Symposium" 1985 
(J3) PrcKeedngs from a national meeting sporwored by 
the National Council of th* Handicapped Includes rec- 
ommend atior« for a national policy for attendant semces 
along with recommended changesm existing legislation 

•"Attendant Services, Paramedical Services, a.id Liability 
issues" (Free) Explores the 'ssue of liability of providers 
of different skill levels performing personal service tasks 
Gives consumer-based perspective along with data on 
how vanous states deal with .he issue 

•"Summary of Federal Fund inf'. Sources for Attendant 
Ore" by Hale Zukas (Free) Overview of the provisions 
for attendant services under Medicare, Medicaid, Social 
Service Block Grant, "Die Rehabilitation Act, and Title III 
of the Older Amencai»'s Act 

•'The Case for a National Attendant Care Program' bv 
Hale Zukas (Free) An analysis of the federal funds 
presently utilized to finance attendant services, their m 
adequacy to fulfill the need, and the need for a national 
entitlement program 

'"AttenJant Service Programs that Encourage Employ- 
ment of Disabled People" (Free) Bnef state by slate 
descnption of programs encouraging employment. giMng 
information on eligibility cntena, admimstrating agency, 
funding source, utilization and expenditures 

•"Ratings of Programs by Degree of Consumer Control" 
(Free) Ratings ot each program's degree of consumer con 
trol based on the National Council on the Handicapped's 
ten point cntena 
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Senator Harkin, The subcommittee will stand adjourned, 
[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the joint hearing was adjourned,] 
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